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OPERATION BOOTSTRAP FOR THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


TUESDAY, MAY 31, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON Ln'TERIOR AND LNsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p.m. in room 1324, 
New House Office Building, Hon. James A. Haley (subcommittee 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Hater. The subcommittee will now take up consideration of 
the bill H.R. 770i by the gentleman from North Dakota, Mr. Berry; 
H.R. 8033 by the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Langen; and H.R. 
8590 by Mr. Short. 

All three of these bills are entitled “To provide a program for an 
Operation Bootstrap for thc American Indian in order to improve 
conditions among Indians on reservations and in other communities, 
and for other purposes.” 


Without objection, the bills will be made a part of the record at 
this point in the proceedings. 


(The bills referred to follow :) 


{H.R. 7701, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide a program for an “Operation Bootstrap” for the American Indian in 
order to improve conditions among Indians on reservations and in other communities, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the purpose of this Act is to bring 
about industrial development and economic advancement within Indian com- 
munities in order to aid in bringing Indian economic well-being more nearly 
to the level of the non-Indian community. 

(b) This Act shall be liberally construed to authorize tribal action which 
will enable Indians to attract and retain new industry within Indian reserva- 
tions and amongst Indian communities, to promote gainful employment of Indi- 
ans, and to authorize steps to improve the lot of Indians, including self-help on 
the part of the Indians and Indian tribes and Indian communities, legislative 
and corporate action by them which will accord assurances and security to 
industries availing themselves of the benefits of this Act, and tribal action for 
self-help notwithstanding regulations or review by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “tribe” means any Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable 
group living on one reservation or tract of trust land, and receiving direct 
services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) The term “Indian” means any recognized member of a tribe. 

Sec. 3. None of the provisions of this Act (except section 4) shall apply with 
respect to any tribe until the majority of the qualified resident voters of the 
tribe have voted to accept the provisions of this Act in a referendum (which 
may be conducted in connection with regular tribal elections or in a special 
election called for the purpose). 


1 
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Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be drafted a model cor. 
porate charter embodying the provisions and intents of this Act which shal 
be circulated to each tribe, whether or not the tribe has voted to accept the 
privileges of this Act, and whether or not the tribe is operating under a charter 
heretofore approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any Indian tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act 
may adopt an appropriate constitution and bylaws, or, in the case of a tribe 
which already has a recognized constitution and bylaws, may adopt amend. 
ments thereto, which shall become effective, in accordance with such rules and 
requirements as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, when ratified by 
a majority vote of the adult members of the tribe, at a special election author. 
ized and called by the Secretary of the Interior under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe. Any such constitution and bylaws may be revoked, 
in accordance with such rules and requirements as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe, by a majority vote of the adult members of the tribe in a refer. 
endum (which may be conducted in connection with regular tribal elections 
or in a special election called for the purpose). Amendments to the constitution 
and bylaws thereafter proposed may be ratified and approved by the tribe in 
the Same manner as is provided in this section for adoption by the tribe of the 
original constitution and bylaws. 

(b) Upon the adoption of a constitution and bylaws, as provided in subsection 
(a), the tribe shall be a body corporate, with such powers as are prescribed in 
this Act, and to the extent not inconsistent with this Act or any other law, 
shall have the powers provided by such constitution and bylaws. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act shall, 
in addition to any corporate powers which it otherwise may have or may be 
provided, have authority to purchase, sell, exchange, pledge, mortgage, or 
hypothecate property of every description, real and personal, in trust or fee 
status, on such conditions, if any, as to approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
as the tribe may provide: Provided, That if a tribe shall without approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior mortgage or sell property theretofore held in 
trust for it by the United States, it shall thereby waive any claim or demand 
it may otherwise have had against the United States arising out of the sale, 
exchange, pledge, mortgage, or hypothecation: And provided further, That except 
to the extent that this subsection authorizes the sale, exchange, pledge, mortgage 
or hypothecation of property, without Secretarial approval, no provision of this 
Act shall be regarded as affecting or impairing any claim which the tribe may 
have against the United States. 

(b) Any existing lawful debts of any tribe which has accepted the provi- 
sions of this Act shall continue in force, except as such debts may be satisfied 
or canceled pursuant to law. 

(c) The individually owned property of members of any tribe shall not be 
subject to any corporate debts or liabilities of the tribe without the owner's 
consent. 

(d) The officers of each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act 
shall maintain accurate and complete public accounts of the financial affairs 
which shall clearly show all credits, debts, pledges, and assignments, and shall 
furnish an annual balance sheet and report of financial affairs to the Secretary 
of the Interior. A summary of the balance sheet shall be published in a local 
paper of general distribution within the area of said community or reservation, 
within thirty days of compilation. 

(e) Each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act shall have the 
following corporate powers, in addition to any corporate powers which it other- 
wise may have or may be provided: 

(1) To appropriate and use any tribal moneys (including those held in 
trust) as an incentive to the location of new private industry on the 
reservation occupied by the tribe ; 

(2) To negotiate and execute contracts with private industry, Federal, 
State, and local governments; 

(3) To extend to new private industry on the reservation occupied by the 
tribe a binding waiver of tribal taxes for a period which may not, without 
extension, exceed fifteen years; 

(4) To borrow money from any commercial organization or from estab- 
lished programs of the Federal Government, and if desired, to place tribal 
properties, real and personal, in trust or fee status, as collateral ; 
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(5) To deposit corporate funds, from whatever source derived, in any 
National or State bank to the extent that such funds are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or by a surety bond, or other 
security ; 

(6) To pledge or assign (for periods not to exceed ten years) chattels or 
future tribal income due or to become due ; 

(7) To lend funds from the tribal treasury to any new industrial or- 
ganization locating on the reservation, or for expansion of private industry 
operating on the reservation, where such location or expansion will further 
the economic well-being of the members of the tribe; 

(8) To exercise such further incidental powers not inconsistent with law 
as may be necessary for the conduct of corporate business. 

The Secretary of the Interior may delegate to such tribe, upon request, such 
authority as may be needed for the purposes of this Act. 

(f) Before any per capita distribution is made by any tribe which has 
accepted the provisions of this Act to its members, not less than sixty days 
advance notice must be given to the Secretary of the Interior, who may prohibit 
such distribution to the extent that he determines, and so notifies the tribe before 
the expiration of such sixty days, that the sums set aside for per capita pay- 
ments do not represent income over that necessary to defray corporate obliga- 
tions to members or other persons; to establish an adequate reserve fund; to con- 
struct necessary public works; to cover the costs of public enterprises; to pay the 
expenses of tribal government; or for other necessary corporate needs. Such 
notice by the Secretary shall be fully documented to show the tribe why approval 
was not given. 

(g) Any tribe or Indian community which has accepted the provisions of this 
Act may sue and be sued in courts of competent jurisdiction, State and Federal, 
in the United States. 

(h) All officers of any tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act, 
who shall have responsibility for handling money, shall be bonded in such 
amounts as the Secretary of the Interior may from time to time determine. 

(i) In the case of fraud, or overreaching by or through officials of any 
tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act, where such fraud or over- 
reaching is at the expense of individual members or the membership of a tribe 
at large, the Secretary shall have full rights of investigation and review, in- 
cluding authority to set aside any such action, and including the right to seek 
assistance of courts of competent jurisdiction to that end. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any person, firm, corporation, or other business association which 
hereafter establishes a new industry on any reservation (hereafter referred to 
as the “investor”’) shall qualify for the incentives provided by this section, 
unless the establishment of such new industry is a device whereby operations 
of an existing industry are transferred from the Indian or non-Indian areas; 
however, the investor shall not qualify for such incentives for any period during 
which less than half of the employees of such industry employed on the reserva- 
tion are Indians. 

(b) No tax shall be imposed by chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 on the income of any investor qualified for the incentives provided by this 
section, to the extent that such income is attributable to the operation of a new 
industry established on the reservation, for the ten taxable years ending imme- 
diately after such investor first qualifies for the incentives provided by this 
section. 

(c) In the case of any capital investment made by any investor qualified for 
the incentives provided by this section in any new industry on a reservation, 
the basis of the property of such investor in such industry shall, for purposes 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, at the election of the investor, be which- 
ever is the higher, its fair market value at the end of the tenth taxable year 
after such investor first qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, or 
its cost. In addition, at the election of the investor, the deduction for depreci- 
ation allowed with respect to such property under chapter 1 of such Code may, 
for the eleventh through the fifteenth taxable year after such investor first 
qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, be computed at the rate of 
20 per centum of the basis of such property. 

(d) Where any member of a tribe who is receiving welfare income at the 
time he is employed in a new industry on a reservation by any investor who 
has qualified for the incentives provided by this section remains continuously 
employed in such industry during any taxable year, the investor shall be 
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allowed a deduction from gross income, for the purposes of the Interna} 
Revenue Code of 1954, in addition to any other deductions otherwise allowable, 
for the first five taxable years beginning after the tenth taxable year after the 
investor first qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, during any of 
which such member of the tribe remains continuously employed. Such dedye. 
tion, for each year in which allowable, shall equal thirty-six times the monthly 
welfare payment being made to such member of a tribe at a time he was first 
employed. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall provide services to Indians 
under the various programs now in operation, including adult education and 
vocational training, on a priority basis with the view toward cooperating in the 
training of employable Indians for positions in industries availing themselves 
of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to lease for rentals, which may range from a 
fair market rental downward to nominal or no rentals, depending on the attrac. 
tion of industry, any surplus or excess Federal lands (including improvements) 
under his jurisdiction. 

(ce) The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to lend Federal funds to 
be used in conjunction with tribal funds in such ratio as the Secretary may 
prescribe for construction of buildings and other facilities for investors seeking 
to qualify, or already qualified for the incentives provided by section 7, but only 
if the rentals to be paid by the industry over a period not exceeding fifteen years 
equal the original investment in Federal and tribal funds, plus interest thereon 
at a rate of 4 per centum per annum. 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 18 of title 18, United States Code, shall apply to Indians 
and non-Indians alike within the area set aside for any industry on a reserva- 
tion established by an investor who has qualified for the incentives provided by 
section 7 of this Act. t 

(b) Chapter 53 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“§ 1164. Bribes affecting Indians 


“Whoever offers, gives, or accepts money or thing of value to, by, or at the 
direction of an official, agent, or employee of an Indian tribe or community with 
intent to influence him, or to influence some other tribal official, agent, or em- 
ployee through him, in his decision or action on any question, matter, cause or 
proceeding pending before the tribe or any official, agent, or employee thereof, 
shall be fined not more than three times the amount of such money or value of 
such thing or imprisoned not more than three years, or both.” 


=42] 


(c) The analysis of such chapter 53 is amended by adding at the foot thereof 
the following new item: 


“1164. Bribes affecting Indians.” 


Sec. 10. (a) Where any tribe has accepted the provisions of this Act, any In- 
dian member of such tribe who thereafter is aggrieved by any final decision of a 
tribal court and who has exhausted such appellate procedures as are available 
to him, may appeal such decision to any United States district court for the 
district in which the reservation on which such tribe is domiciled is located. 
Such appeals must be taken within one year from the date the decision of the 
tribal court became final, after exhaustion of administrative and other remedies. 

(b) Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the United States district courts, 
without regard to the amount in controversy, to render final decisions on cases 
appealed to them pursuant to this section. The jurisdiction of the courts under 
this section shall be exclusive, and decisions rendered by such courts under this 
section shall be final. 

(c) The decisions of the tribal courts in any case appealed under this section 
shall be final, if supported by a preponderance of the evidence, unless contrary 
to law or tribal custom, as applicable. If the United States district court deter- 
mines that the decision of the tribal court is not supported by a preponderance 
of the evidence, or is contrary to law or tribal custom, as applicable, the court 
shall reverse or modify the decision of the tribal court, or remand the case to 
the tribal court for further action, or make such other disposition of the case 
as may be just. 
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{ H.R. 8033, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide a program for an “Operation Bootstrap” for the American Indian in 


order to improve conditions among Indians on reservations and in other communities, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the purpose of this Act is to bring 
about industrial development and economic advancement within Indian com- 
munities in order to aid in bringing Indian economic well-being more nearly to 
the level of the non-Indian community. i : 

(b) This Act shall be liberally construed to authorize tribal action which will 
enable Indians to attract and retain new industry within Indian reservations 
and amongst Indian communities, to promote gainful employment of Indians, 
and to authorize steps to improve the lot of Indians, including self-help on the 
part of the Indians and Indian tribes and Indian communities, legislative and 
corporate action by them which will accord assurances and security to industries 
availing themselves of the benefits of this Act, and tribal action for self-help 
notwithstanding regulations or review by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “tribe” means any Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable 
group living on one reservation or tract of trust land, and receiving direct serv- 
ices from the Bureau of Indian Affairs on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) The term “Indian” means any recognized member of a tribe. 

Sec. 3. Noue of the provisions of this Act (except section 4) shall apply with 
respect to any tribe until the majority of the qualified resident voters of the tribe 
have voted to accept the provisions of this Act in a referendum (which may be 
conducted in connection with regular tribal elections or in a special election 
ealled for the purpose). 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be drafted a model cor- 
porate charter embodying the provisions and intents of this Act which shall be 
circulated to each tribe, whether or not the tribe has voted to accept the privi- 
leges of this Act, and whether or not the tribe is operating under a charter here- 
tofore approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any Indian tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act may 
adopt an appropriate constitution and bylaws, or, in the case of a tribe which 
already has a recognized constitution and bylaws, may adopt amendments 
thereto, which shall become effective, in accordance with such rules and require- 
ments as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, when ratified by a majority 
vote of the adult members of the tribe, at a special election authorized and called 
by the Secretary of the Interior under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe. Any such constitution and bylaws may be revoked, in accordance with 
such rules and requirements as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, by a 
majority vote of the adult members of the tribe in a referendum (which may be 
conducted in connection with regular tribal elections or in a special election 
called for the purpose). Amendments to the constitution and bylaws thereafter 
proposed may be ratified and approved by the tribe in the same manner as is 
provided in this section for adoption by the tribe of the original constitution and 
bylaws. 

(b) Upon the adoption of a constitution and bylaws, as provided in subsection 
(a), the tribe shall be a body corporate, with such powers as are prescribed in 
this Act, and to the extent not inconsistent with this Act or any other law, shall 
have the powers provided by such constitution and bylaws. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act shall, in 
addition to any corporate powers which it otherwise may have or may be pro- 
vided, have authority to purchase, sell, exchange, pledge, mortgage, or hypothe- 
cate property of every description, real and personal, in trust or fee status, on 
such conditions, if any, as to approval of the Secretary of the Interior as the tribe 
may provide: Provided, That if a tribe shall without approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior mortgage or sell property theretofore held in trust for it by the 
United States, it shall thereby waive any claim or demand it may otherwise have 
had against the United States arising out of the sale, exchange, pledge, mortgage, 
or hypothecation: And provided further, That except to the extent that this 
subsection authorizes the sale, exchange, pledge, mortgage, or hypothecation of 
property, without Secretarial approval, no provision of this Act shall be regarded 


ms effecting or impairing any claim which the tribe may have against the United 
tates. 
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(b) Any existing lawful debts of any tribe which has accepted the Provisions 
of this Act shall continue in force, except as such debts may be satisfied o 
canceled pursuant to law. 

(c) The individually owned property of members of any tribe shall not be 
subject to any corporate debts or liabilities of the tribe without the Owners’ 
consent. 

(d) The officers of each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act 
shall maintain accurate and complete public accounts of the financial affairs 
which shall clearly show all credits, debts, pledges, and assignments, and shajj 
furnish an annual balance sheet and report of financial affairs to the Secretary of 
the Interior. A summary of the balance sheet shall be published in a local paper 
of general distribution within the area of said community or reservation, within 
thirty days of compilation. 

(e) Each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act shall have the 
following corporate powers, in addition to any corporate powers which it 
otherwise may have or may be provided: 

(1) To appropriate and use any tribal moneys (including those held ip 
trust) as an incentive to the location of new private industry on the reseryg. 
tion occupied by the tribe; 

(2) To negotiate and executive contracts with private industry, Federal, 
State, and local governments; 

(3) To extend to new private industry on the reservation occupied by the 
tribe a binding waiver of tribal taxes for a period which may not, without 
extension, exceed fifteen years ; 

(4) To borrow money from any commercial organization or from estab. 
lished programs of the Federal Government, and if desired, to place tribal 
properties, real and personal, in trust or fee status, as collateral; 

(5) To deposit corporate funds, from whatever source derived, in any 
National or State bank to the extent that such funds are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or by a surety bond, or other 
security ; 

(6) To pledge or assign (for periods not to exceed ten years) chattels or 
future tribal income due or to become due; 

(7) To lend funds from the tribal treasury to any new industrial organi- 
zation locating on the reservation, or for expansion of private industry 
operating on the reservation, where such location or expansion will fur. 
ther the economic well-being of the members of the tribe: 

(8) To exercise such further incidental powers not inconsistent with 
law as may be necessary for the conduct of corporate business. 

The Secretary of the Interior may delegate to such tribe, upon request, 
such authority as may be needed for the purposes of this Act. 

(f) Before any per capita distribution is made by any tribe which has ae. 
cepted the provisions of this Act to its members, not less than sixty days ad- 
vance notice must be given to the Secretary of the Interior, who may prohibit such 
distribution to the extent that he determines, and so notifies the tribe before the 
expiration of such sixty days, that the sums set aside for per capita payments 
do not represent income over that necessary to defray corporate obligations to 
members or other persons; to establish an adequate reserve fund; to construct 
necessary public works; to cover the cost of public enterprises; to pay the ex- 
penses of tribal government: or for other necessary corporate needs. Such 
notice by the Secretary shall be fully documented to show the tribe why ap 
proval was not given. 

(g) Any tribe or Indian community which has accepted the provisions of this 
Act may sue and be sued in courts of competent jurisdiction, State and Federal, 
in the United States. 

(h) All officers of any tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act, who 
shall have responsibility for handling money, shall be bonded in such amounts 
as the Secretary of the Interior may from time to time determine. 

(i) In the case of fraud, or overreaching by or through officials of any tribe 
which has accepted the provisions of this Act, where such fraud or overreaching 
is at the expense of individual members or the membership of a tribe at large, 
the Secretary shall have full rights of investigation and review, including av 
thority to set aside any such action, and including the right to seek assistance 
of courts of competent jurisdiction to that end. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any person, firm, corporation, or other business association which 
hereafter establishes a new industry on any reservation (hereafter referred to 
as the “investor’’) shall qualify for the incentives provided by this section, Ut 
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less the establishment of such new industry is a device whereby operations of 
an existing industry are transferred from the Indian or non-Indian areas ; how- 
ever, the investor shall not qualify for such incentives for any period during 
which less than half of the employees of such industry employed on the reserva- 
tion are Indians. ‘ 

(b) No tax shall be imposed by chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
on the income of any investor qualified for the incentives provided by this sec- 
tion, to the extent that such income is attributable to the operation of a new in- 
dustry established on the reservation, for the ten taxable years ending immedi- 
ately after such investor first qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, 

(c) In the case of any capital investment made by any investor qualified for 
the incentives provided by this section in any new industry on a reservation, the 
pasis of the property of such investor in such industry shall, for purposes of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, at the election of the investor, be whichever is 
the higher, its fair market value at the end of the tenth taxable year after such 
investor first qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, or its cost. In 
addition, at the election of the investor, the deduction for depreciation allowed 
with respect to such property under chapter 1 of such Code may, for the eleventh 
through the fifteenth taxable year after such investor first qualifies for the in- 
centives provided by this section, be computed at the rate of 20 per centum of 
the basis of such property. 

(d) Where any member of a tribe who is receiving welfare income at the 
time he is employed in a new industry on a reservation by any investor who has 
qualified for the incentives provided by this section remains continuously em- 
ployed in such industry during any taxable year, the investor shall be allowed 
a deduction from gross income, for the purposes of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, in addition to any other deductions otherwise allowable, for the first 
five taxable years beginning after the tenth taxable year after the investor first 
qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, during any of which such 
member of the tribe remains continuously employed. Such deduction, for each 
year in which allowable, shall equal thirty-six times the monthly welfare pay- 
ment being made to such member of a tribe at a time he was first employed. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall provide services to Indians 
under the various programs now in operation, including adult education and 
vocational training, on a priority basis with the view toward cooperating in the 
training of employable Indians for positions in industries availing themselves 
of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to lease for rentals, which may range from 
a fair market rental downward to nominal or no rentals, depending on the 
attraction of industry, any surplus or excess Federal lands (including improve- 
ments) under his jurisdiction. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to lend Federal funds to 
be used in conjunction with tribal funds in such ratio as the Secretary may 
prescribe for construction of buildings and other facilities for investors seeking 
to qualify, or already qualified for the incentives provided by section 7, but only 
if the rentals to be paid by the industry over a period not exceeding fifteen years 
equal the original investment in Federal and tribal funds, plus interest thereon 
at a rate of 4 per centum per annum. 

Sec. 9 (a) Section 13 of title 18, United States Code, shall apply to Indians 
and non-Indians alike within the area set aside for any industry on a reservation 
established by an investor who has qualified for the incentives provided by 
section 7 of this Act. 

(b) Chapter 53 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“§ 1164. Bribes affecting Indians 


“Whoever offers, gives, or accepts money or thing of value to, by, or at the 
direction of an official, agent, or employee of an Indian tribe or community with 
intent to influence him, or to influence some other tribal official, agent, or 
employee through him, in his decision or action on any question, matter, cause 
or proceeding pending before the tribe or any official, agent, or employee thereof, 
shall be fined not more than three times the amount of such money or value of 
such thing or imprisoned not more than three years, or both.” 


(c) The analysis of such chapter 53 is amended by adding at the foot thereof 
the following new item: 
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“1164. Bribes affecting Indians.” 


Src. 10. (a) Where any tribe has accepted the provisions of this Act, any Indian 
member of such tribe who thereafter is aggrieved by any final decision of q 
tribal court and who has exhausted such appellate procedures as are available 
to him may appeal such decision to any United States district court for the 
district in which the reservation on which such tribe is domiciled is located, 
Such appeals must be taken within one year from the date the decision of the 
tribal court became final, after exhaustion of administrative and other remedies. 

(b) Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the United States district courts, with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy, to render final decisions on caseg 
appealed to them pursuant to this section. The jurisdiction of the courts under 
this section shall be exclusive, and decisions rendered by such courts under 
this section shall be final. 

(c) The decisions of the tribal courts in any case appealed under this section 
shall be final, if supported by a preponderance of the evidence, unless contrary 
to law or tribal custom, as applicable. If the United States district court deter- 
mines that the decision of the tribal court is not supported by a preponderance 
of the evidence, or is contrary to law or tribal custom, as applicable, the court 
shall reverse or modify the decision of the tribal court, or remand the case to 
the tribal court for further action, or make such other disposition of the case 
as may be just. 

[H.R. 8590, S6th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide a program for an “Operation Bootstrap” for the American Indian in 
order to improve conditions among Indians on reservations and in other communities, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the purpose of this Act is to bring 
about industrial development and economic advancement within Indian com- 
munities in order to aid in bringing Indian economic well-being more nearly to 
the level of the non-Indian community. 

(b) This Act shall be liberally construed to authorize tribal action which 
will enable Indians to attract and retain new industry within Indian reser- 
vations and amongst Indian communities, to promote gainful employment of In- 
dians, and to authorize steps to improve the lot of Indians, including self-help 
on the part of the Indians and Indian tribes and Indian communities, legis- 
lative and corporate action by them which will accord assurances and security 
to industries availing themselves of the benefits of this Act, and tribal action 
for self-help notwithstanding regulations or review by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Src. 2. As used in this Act— 

{1) The term “tribe’’ means any Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable 
group living on one reservation or tract of trust land, and receiving direct 
services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(2) The term “Indian” means any recognized member of a tribe. 

Sec. 3. None of the provisions of this Act (except section 4) shall apply 
with respect to any tribe until the majority of the qualified resident voters of 
the tribe have voted to accept the provisions of this Act in a referendum (which 
may be conducted in connection with regular tribal elections or in a special 
election called for the purpose). 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be drafted a model 
corporate charter embodying the provisions and intents of this Act which shall 
be circulated to each tribe, whether or not the tribe has voted to accept the 
privileges of this Act, and whether or not the tribe is operating under a charter 
heretofore approved by the Secretary. : 

Sec. 5. (a) Any Indian tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act 
may adopt an appropriate constitution and bylaws, or, in the case of a tribe 
which already has a recognized constitution and bylaws, may adopt amendments 
thereto, which shall become effective, in accordance with such rules and re- 
quirements as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, when ratified by a 
majority vote of the adult members of the tribe, at a special election authorized 
and called by the Secretary of the Interior under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe. Any such constitution and bylaws may be revoked, in 
accordance with such rules and requirements as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe, by a majority vote of the adult members of the tribe in a refer- 
endum (which may be conducted in connection with regular tribal elections 
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or in a special election called for the purpose). Amendments to the constitu. 
tion and bylaws thereafter proposed may be ratified and approved by the 
tribe in the same manner as is provided in this section for adoption by the 
tribe of the original constitution and bylaws. ’ 

(b) Upon the adoption of a constitution and bylaws, as provided in sub- 
section (a), the tribe shall be a body corporate, with such powers as are 
prescribed in this Act, and to the extent not inconsistent with this Act or any 
other law, shall have the powers provided by such constitution and bylaws. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act shall, 
in addition to any corporate powers which it otherwise may have or may be 
provided, have authority to purchase, sell, exchange, pledge, mortgage, or 
hypothecate property of every description, real and personal, in trust or fee 
status, on such conditions, if any, as to approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as the tribe may provide: Provided, That if a tribe shall without ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior mortgage or sell property theretofore held 
in trust for it by the United States, it shall thereby waive any claim or demand 
it may otherwise have had against the United States arising out of the sale, 
exchange, pledge, mortgage, or hypothecation: And provided further, That ex- 
cept to the extent that this subsection authorizes the sale, exchange, pledge, 
mortgage, or hypothecation of property, without Secretarial approval, no pro- 
vision of this Act shall be regarded as affecting or impairing any claim which 
the tribe may have against the United States. 

(b) Any existing lawful debts of any tribe which has accepted the provi- 
sions of this Act shall continue in force, except as such debts may be satisfied 
or canceled pursuant to law. 

(c) The individually owned property of members of any tribe shall not be 
subject to any corporate debts or liabilities of the tribe without the owner’s 
consent. 

(d) The officers of each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act 
shall maintain accurate and complete public accounts of the financial affairs 
which shall clearly show ali credits, debts, pledges, and assignments, and shall 
furnish an annual balance sheet and report of financial affairs to the Secretary 
of the Interior. A summary of the balance sheet shall be published in a local 
paper of general distribution within the area of said community or reservation, 
within thirty days of compilation. 

(e) Each tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act shall have the 
following corporate powers, in addition to any corporate powers which it 
otherwise may have or may be provided: 

(1) To appropriate and use any tribal moneys (including those held in 
trust) as an incentive to the location of new private industry on the reserva- 
tion occupied by the tribe; 

(2) To negotiate and execute contracts with private industry, Federal, 
State, and local governments; 

(3) To extend to new private industry on the reservation occupied by the 
tribe a binding waiver of tribal taxes for a period which may not, without 
extension, exceed fifteen years ; 

(4) To borrow money from any commercial organization or from estab- 
lished programs of the Federal Government, and if desired, to place tribal 
properties, real and personal, in trust or fee status, as collateral; 

(5) To deposit corporate funds, from whatever source derived, in any 
National or State bank to the extent that such funds are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, or by a surety bond, or other 
security ; 

(6) To pledge or assign (for periods not to exceed ten years) chattels or 
future tribal income due or to become due; 

(7) To lend funds from the tribal treasury to any new industrial organ- 
ization locating on the reservation, or for expansion of private industry 
operating on the reservation, where such location or expansion will further 
the economic well-being of the members of the tribe; 

(8) To exercise such further incidental powers not inconsistent with law 
as may be necessary for the conduct of corporate business. 

The Secretary of the Interior may delegate to such tribe, upon request, 
such authority as may be needed for the purposes of this Act. 

(f) Before any per capita distribution is made by any tribe which has ac- 
cepted the provisions of this Act to its members, not less than sixty days advance 
notice must be given to the Secretary of the Interior, who may prohibit such 
distribution to the extent that he determines, and so notifies the tribe before 
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the expiration of such sixty days, that the sums set aside for per capita payments 
do not represent income over that necessary to defray corporate obligations to 
members or other persons; to establish an adequate reserve fund; to construct 
necessary public works; to cover the costs of public enterprises; to pay the 
expenses of tribal government; or for other necessary corporate needs. Such 
notice by the Secretary shall be fully documented to show the tribe why approvaj 
was not given. 

(g) Any tribe or Indian community which has accepted the provisions of this 
Act may sue and be sued in courts of competent jurisdiction, State and l’ederal, 
in the United States. 

(h) All officers of any tribe which has accepted the provisions of this Act, 
who shall have responsibility for handling money, shall be bonded in such 
amounts as the Secretary of the Interior may from time to time determine. 

(i) In the case of fraud, or overreaching by or through officials of any tribe 
which has accepted the provisions of this Act, where such fraud or overreaching 
is at the expense of individual members or the membership of a tribe at large, 
the Secretary shall have full rights of investigation and review, including author- 
ity to set aside any such action, and including the right to seek assistance of 
courts of competent jurisdiction to that end. 

Sec. 7. (a) Any person, firm, corporation, or other business association which 
hereafter establishes a new industry on any reservation (hereafter referred to as 
the “investor’’) shall qualify for the incentives provided by this section, unless 
the establishment of such new industry is a device whereby operations of an 
existing industry are transferred from the Indian or non-Indian areas; how- 
ever, the investor shall not qualify for such incentives for any period during 
which less than half of the employees of such industry employed on the reserva- 
tion are Indians, 

(b) No tax shall be imposed by chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
on the income of any investor qualified for the incentives provided by this section, 
to the extent that such income is attributable to the operation of a new industry 
established on the reservation, for the ten taxable years ending immediately after 
such investor first qualifies for the incentives provided by this section. 

(c) In the case of any capital investment made by any investor qualified for 
the incentives provided by this section in any new industry on a reservation, the 
basis of the property of such investor in such industry shall, for purposes of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, at the election of the investor, be whichever is 
the higher, its fair market value at the end of the tenth taxable year after such 
investor first qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, or its cest. In 
addition, at the election of the investor, the deduction for depreciation allowed 
with respect to such property under chapter 1 of such Code may, for the eleventh 
through the fifteenth taxable year after such investor first qualifies for the in- 
centives provided by this section, be computed at the rate of 20 per centum of 
the basis of such property. 

(d) Where any member of a tribe who is receiving welfare income at the 
time he is employed in a new industry on a reservation by any investor who has 
qualified for the incentives provided by this section remains continuously em- 
ployed in such industry during any taxable year, the investor shall be allowed 
a deduction from gross income, for the purposes of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, in addition to any other deductions otherwise allowable, for the first five 
taxable years beginning after the tenth taxable year after the investor first 
qualifies for the incentives provided by this section, during any of which such 
member of the tribe remains continuously employed. Such deduction, for each 
year in which allowable, shall equal thirty-six times the monthly welfare pay- 
ment being made to such member of a tribe at a time he was first employed. 

Sec. 8 (a) The Secretary of the Interior shall provide services to Indians 
under the various programs now in operation, including adult education and vo- 
cational training, on a priority basis with the view toward cooperating in the 
training of employable Indians for positions in industries availing themselves 
of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to lease for rentals, which may range froma 
fair market rental downward to nominal or no rentals, depending on the attrac- 
tion of industry, any surplus or excess Federal lands (including improvements) 
under his jurisdiction. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to lend Federal funds to be 
used in conjunction with tribal funds in such ratio as the Secretary may pre 
scribe for construction of buildings and other facilities for investors seeking 
to qualify, or already qualified for the incentives provided by section 7, but only 
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if the rentals to be paid by the industry over a period not exceeding fifteen years 
equal the original investment in Federal and tribal funds, plus interest thereon 
at a rate of 4 per centum per annum. st 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 13 of title 18, United States Code, shall apply to Indians 
and non-Indians alike within the area set aside for any industry on a reserva- 
tion established by an investor who has qualified for the incentives provided by 
section 7 of this Act. | 

(b) Chapter 53 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“§ 1164. Bribes affecting Indians 


“Whoever offers, gives, or accepts money or thing of value to, by, or at the 
direction of an official, agent, or employee of an Indian tribe or community with 
intent to influence him, or to influence some other tribal official, agent, or em- 
ployee through him, in his decision or action on any question, matter, cause or 
proceeding pending before the tribe or any official, agent, or employee thereof, 
shall be fined not more than three times the amount of such money or value of 
such thing or imprisoned not more than three years, or both.” 

(c) The analysis of such chapter 53 is amended by adding at the foot thereof 
the following new item : 

“1164, Bribes affecting Indians.” 


Sec. 10. (a) Where any tribe has accepted the provisions of this Act, any 
Indian member of such tribe who thereafter is aggrieved by any final decision 
of a tribal court and who has exhausted such appellate procedures as are avail- 
able to him, may appeal such decision to any United States district court for 
the district in which the reservation on which such tribe is domiciled is located. 
Such appeals must be taken within one year from the date the decision of the 
tribal court became final, after exhaustion of administrative and other remedies. 

(b) Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the United States district courts, 
without regard to the amount in controversy, to render final decisions on cases 
appealed to them pursuant to this section. The jurisdiction of the courts under 
this section shall be exclusive, and decisions rendered by such courts under this 
section shall be final. 

(ec) The decisions of the tribal courts in any case appealed under this section 
shall be final, if supported by a preponderance of the evidence, unless contrary 
to law or tribal custom, as applicable. If the United States district court de 
termines that the decision of the tribal court is not supported by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence, or is contrary to law or tribal custom, as applicable, the 
court shall reverse or modify the decision of the tribal court, or remand the 
case to the tribal court for further action, or make such other disposition of the 
case as may be just. 


Mr. Hater. No previous hearings have been held on this legislation. 
The Department of Interior recommends enactment with reservations. 
The Treasury Department opposed certain provisions and suggested 
some amendments. 

These statements, without objection, will be made a part of the 
record at this point in the proceedings. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ASPINALL: Your committee has requested a report on H.R. 7701, 
a bill to provide a program for an operation bootstrap for the American Indian 
in order to improve conditions among Indians on reservations and in ot. er com- 
munities, and for other purposes. Our comments will also apply to H.R. 8033 
and H.R. 8590. 

__ We endorse the purpose of the bill, and we recommend that the bill be enacted 
if Satisfactory answers to the problems referred to below can be worked out. 

Che bill falls into three major parts. The first part deals with tribal con- 
stitutions and charters, and the control over the use of tribal property. The see- 
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ond part deals with incentives to encourage the establishment of new industries 
on Indian reservations. The third part deals with Federal criminal Jurisdiction 
over persons on the area occupied by an industry on a reservation, and appeals 
to the Federal courts from decisions by a tribal court. 

The second part of the bill will perhaps be regarded as the most important 
part. The incentives provided for new industry are as follows: 

1, Exemption of the new industry from Federal income tax for 10 years, 

2. Accelerated amortization of capital investment during the 5 years follow. 
ing the 10-year period of tax exemption. 

3. Deduction from gross income of 36 times the monthly welfare payment made 
to an Indian employee immediately preceding his employment if the employee 
remains employed constantly throughout the tax year. This provision applies 
during the 5 years following the 10-year period of tax exemption. 

4. Leases of surplus or excess Federal land and improvements at nominal or 
no rental. 

5. Loans of tribal and Federal funds for the construction of buildings ang 
facilities. 

The tax incentives are designed to apply automatically, without any agree 
ment with the tribe or the Federal Government, to any person who establishes 
a new industry on an Indian reservation and employs Indians for not less 
than one-half of its employees. This presents the following problems, among 
others: 

1. Without suggesting in any way that small business should be disqualifieg 
from participation in the program, is the program intended to apply to the 
operator of a trading post, for example, that has only three or four employees? 
Is it intended to apply to a filling station operator if he employs one or two Ip. 
dians? Isa distinction to be made between the service industries, traders, manv- 
facturers, processors, etc.? What about the manufacturer of Indian-style 
jewelry who moves his plant from a nearby town to a reservation without chang. 
ing substantially the number of Indian employees? : 

2. No provision is made regarding wage standards. If an Indian is paid 
a salary that is little more than his relief payment, will the tax incentives 
to the industry accomplish much in terms of improving the status of the In- 
dian or in terms of relieving the Federal Government of a part of its financial 
burden? 

3. If a new industry with a substantial number of employees is established 
on a reservation, some provision will need to be made for housing and con- 
munity services for the employees who must live in the vicinity of the indus- 
try. The development of shanty towns or slum areas would defeat the pur- 
pose of the program. There will be an urgent need to provide sanitation facili- 
ties, streets, water, fire protection, housing, etc., and because the location is 
on an Indian reservation the tendency will be to look to the Federal Government 
for the purpose. 

4. Marginal enterprises may be attracted by the tax incentives, with the in- 
tention of moving to more favorable sites when the tax incentives are with- 
drawn. 

The first part of the bill, which deals with tribal constitutions and charters 
and controls over tribal property, presents a number of technical problems. Some 
of the provisions are ambiguous and incomplete, and some of them will raise 
practical difficulties. We shall be glad to work with the committee staff in 
rephrasing this part of the bill if the committee wishes us to do so. 

The third part of the bill relates to Federal jurisdiction over the area. See 
tion 9(a) makes Federal criminal law, including the Assimilative Crimes Act, 
applicable to Indians within the reservation area that is occupied by an in- 
dustry. Section 10 permits any Indian on any reservation to appeal to a US. 
district court from a final decision of a tribal court. This subject of tribal 
jurisdiction versus State or Federal jurisdiction over Indians on Indian reserva- 
tions is a delicate one with many ramifications, and it is not directly related 
to the rest of the bill. We believe that the preferable procedure would be to 
treat this subject separately in a different bill where the issues can be explored 
earefully. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger ERNST, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, March 7, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reference to your request for the views 
of the Treasury Department on H.R. 7701, a bill to provide a program for an 
Operation Bootstrap for the American Indian in order to improve conditions 
among Indians on reservations and in other communities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Treasury Department is primarily concerned with section 7 of the bill 
which would provide special tax incentives to firms establishing a new in- 
dustry on a reservation, with Indians constituting at least 50 percent of the 
employees. These incentives would consist of— 

(1) Complete exemption from Federal income tax for the first 10 years. 

(2) Special tax deductions for depreciation in each of the next 5 years 
amounting to 20 percent of the original cost of the property or its market 
value at the close of the 10-year period of tax exemption, whichever is 
higher. 

(3) A special deduction for the employment of Indians previously re- 
ceiving welfare payments which would be granted in addition to all other 
deductions. This deduction, which would be available in each of the 5 years 
following the close of the 10-year period of tax exemption, would amount 
to 36 times the monthly welfare payment made to any member of a tribe at 
the time he was first employed. 

The Treasury Department recognizes the plight of some Indian tribes whose 
economic well-being has generally remained below that of the non-Indian popu- 
lation. However, we are opposed to the tax features of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Tax exemptions or special tax concessions tend to create marked differ- 
ences in tax treatment between those eligible for the special treatment and 
other taxpayers who continue to pay the full amount of tax on comparable 
amounts of income. <A broad range of proposals are constantly being ofiered 
to use the tax system for the achievement of appealing social and welfare 
objectives. Once we start to use the tax system to grant favored treatment 
for certain welfare programs it is difficult to know where to stop. For these 
reasons the Treasury Department believes that the tax system should be de- 
signed for revenue purposes and not for the achievement of social and welfare 
objectives. 

The special depreciation deduction provided by the bill would allow de- 
preciation deductions on a basis completely unrelated to the normal useful 
life of the capital assets concerned. It also could result in allowing a firm 
which has enjoyed complete tax exemption for 10 years to amortize over the 
next 5 years the full original cost of assets which may already have been used 
up in the production of income during the tax-exempt period. In addition, the 
option granted to the taxpayer of basing the special depreciation deduction on 
the market value of the asset at the specified date would introduce an undesir- 
able precedent for the use of depreciation deductions based on current market 
value rather than investment costs. 

Moreover, the provision allowing a special deduction from gross income 
equal to 36 times the monthly welfare payment made to any member of a 
tribe when he was first employed, could result in providing very substantial 
tax concessions even though the salary paid to the Indian might be little more 
than his relief payments. In view of present tax rates, such special deductions 
in addition to the regular deductions granted for wage payments might enable 
qualifying firms to increase their net income after tax at the expense of the 
tax revenue merely by making wage payments to Indians regardless of their 
contribution to the productive process. This is because, under certain condi- 
tions, the tax reductions resulting from all the tax deductions that would be 
allowed for the wage payments made to Indians previously receiving welfare 
payments would approach or even exceed the amount of such wage payments. 
Since this special deduction would be granted only for the employment of 
Indians receiving welfare payments, it is also likely to discourage the employ- 
ment of Indians not receiving such payments. 
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The tax provisions of the proposed legislation would establish a far-reaching 
precedent for the use of special tax treatment to achieve similar objectives, such 
as employment of the handicapped, the aged, persons in economically depressed 
areas, or any other groups for whom assistance is desired. The extension of 
such tax treatment would have serious consequences for our tax systems in 
terms of both losses of revenue and distortion of the equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. It may be noted that during the course of recent hearings on in- 
come tax revision before the Ways and Means Committee, particular emphasis 
was placed on proposals to broaden rather than to narrow the tax base. It is 
our view that to the extent Federal participation in a program as envisioned 
by the bill is desirable, it should be done on the basis of direct appropriations 
where the cost is known and the benefits can be directed through specific outlays 
where they are most needed. 

In view of these considerations, the Department recomends the deletion of 
section 7 of the bill. 

In addition, the Department would be opposed to limiting the return on 
Federal funds loaned directly to private borrowers to an interest rate of 4 
percent as would be provided in section 8(c) of the bill. We recommend 
that the interest rate be established at a rate not less than a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury taking into consideration the current market 
yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States with maturi- 
ties comparable to the term the Federal funds are outstanding, plus an amount 
deemed adequate by the Secretary of Interior to cover administrative expenses 
and probable losses to the extent consistent with the purposes of the proposed 
loan program. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep C. SCRIBNER, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 


Mr. Harry. The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from South 
Dakota, Mr. Berry, author of H.R. 7701. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, let me just briefly outline the purpose 
of this bill. As all members of the committee know from our various 
visits and from the publicity which has been given to this program, 
this bill follows the law that has been in practice in the Common: 
wealth of Puerto Rico for about 10 years, and has been, as well as 
I could determine in my way, adapted to fit the Indian reservations 
of the United States. 

As we all know, about 12 years ago when Rexford Tugwell left 
the island of Puerto Rico as the last “appoiated Governor of Puerto 
Rico, he wrote a book and he named that book or entitled that book 
“The Stricken Land.” 

About 13 years ago a Senate committee made a survey—a very 
extensive survey—of the island of Puerto Rico and the economic 
conditions down there. Their report, after their survey was com- 
plete, was to the effect that there was nothing that they could recom- 
mend which could solve the problems. In other words, their recom- 
mendation was that the problems in Puerto Rico were insolvable. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, under the leadership of Gov. 
Luis Mufioz Marin, having thrust off the shackles of bureaucracy so 
to speak, went into what they call a program of Operation Bootstrap, 
wherein they not only invited industry to come to the island but 
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they offered them every inducement. They advertised for industry 
to come down. 

They offered any industrial plant coming to Puerto Rico would 
be given the very “best of treatment and they entered into various 
agreements with these industries, primarily on the basis of con- 
<tructing, if necessary, the housing facilities, the plant housing for 
the industr ial plant and then selling it, or leas sing it to the industry 
on a long-term basis. 

In: addition to that, they guaranteed any industry that came down 
there a 10- year tax exemption. 

In an article, I believe in Life m: igazine about 2 years ago—and I 
do not have it with me, I’m sorry, I don’t have my other file with me 
Governor Marin said that they had done everything they could to 
induce industry to come down there, that the problem was not high 
wages, but inducement through high profits, because the main thing 
they wanted in that country was jobs and salaries and employment. 

Dr. Fernés-Isern, a member of this committee, has asked permis- 
sion to insert in the record following my statement, Mr. Chairman, his 
statement outlining the success of Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico. 

Let me say that generally speaking it is my understanding that 
today there are about 600 industrial plants that have gone to Puerto 
Rico, that there are about 100,000 people employed, that because of 
this employment the mortality rate has been halved and conditions 
are so much better than they were 10 years ago that there is no compar- 
ison. The Commonwealth not only has done all of these things, but 
the Commonwealth went further and helped in the finance ing of mate- 
rial for the construction of homes where the individuals could build 
them themselves, and that sort of thing. 

The face of the island has been completely lifted; it has been com- 
pletely changed, and today Puerto Rico has the highest living stand- 
ards of any ‘of the Latin American countries, with the exception of 
oil-rich Venezuela. 

My purpose was to try to bring this program to the Indian reserva- 
tions in the United States. This bill, as I have introduced it, is only 
the seed. I realize there are a number of problems this committee will 
have to work out, that we cannot hope to get this legislation through 
this year because of the various features that have to be worked out 
inthe bill. But if we can in this session start the ball rolling, possibly 
we can start early next session and get enactment of a bill that will do 
on the several Indian reservations of the United States what Governor 
Marin and his government has been able to do in Puerto Rico. 

I think it is a safe thing to say, Mr. Chairman, that no plan or pro- 
gram has received the wide acceptance that Operation Bootstrap 
Indian style has received here in this country. I would like at this 
time to insert in the record about 30 or so resolutions passed by 
various tribal councils all over the e country and sent to me during the 
past year. Should I list them, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Harry. The gentleman can proceed in any way he wants to. I 
would suggest if it is a voluminous file probably he could list: the vari- 
ous reservations and get that into the record and have the resolutions 
made a part of the file, rather than the record. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. I will dothat, Mr. Chairman. 
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I have, either in the form of telegrams, or resolutions, resolutions 
from the following: 


Standing Rock Sioux Tribal Council, Fort Yates, N. Dak. 

Lower Brule Sioux Tribal Council, Lower Brule Reservation, S. Dak. 

Governors’ Interstate Indian Council, Sylvan Lake, 8S. Dak. 

Absentee Shawnee Tribal Council, Shawnee, Okla. 

Bay Mills Indian Reservation Tribal Council, Brimley, Mich. 

Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council, Northern Cheyenne Reservation, Mont. 

Chippewa Cree Tria! Council, Havre, Mont. 

Delaware Tribal Council, Anadarko, Okla. 

Fort Belknap Indian Community Corp., Fort Belknap Agency, Harlem, Mont. 

Tribal Council, Fort Totten Sioux Reservation, Fort Totten, N. Dak. 

Tribal Council, Kickapoo Reservation, Horton, Kans. 

Tribal Council, Lac Courte Oreilles Indian Reservation, Superior, Wis. 

Tribal Council, Lac du Flambeau Reservation, Lac du Flambeau, Wis. 

Tribal Council, Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Philadelphia, Miss. 

Executive Council, Forest County Potawatomi Community, Crandon, Wis, 

Tribal Council, Prairie Island Reservation, Welch, Minn. 

Business Council, Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, Wind River Indian Agency, 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. z 

Tribal Council, Quechan Tribal Council, Yuma Indian Reservation, Yuma, Ariz, 

Tribal Council, Sakaogon Chippewa Indian Reservation, Crandon, Wis. 

Tribal Council, Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe, Sisseton, S. Dak. 

Tribal Council, Stockbridge-Munsee Tribe, Bowler, Wis. 

Tribal Council, Te-Moak Bands of Western Shoshone, Lee, Nev. 

Tribal Council, Tulalip Tribes, Marysville, Wash. 

Tribal Council, Yomba Indian Reservation, Fallon, Nev. 


Mr. Berry. I will probably have others by tomorrow. Most of 
these resolutions follow something of a pattern. There is one I would 
like to read briefly. 

(The resolution was read as follows:) 


RESOLUTION No. 6-60 OF QUECHAN TRIBAL CoUNCIL 


Whereas there has been introduced in Congress of the United States a bill 
(H.R. 7701), introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry of South Dakota, which 
provides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
reservation areas in the United States; and 

Wherees it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are large 
pools of employment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas the Quechan Tribe and Tribal Council have approved a resolution in 
the past to encourage industry to move on the Yuma Indian Reservation and 
have been working with personnel of the Bureau of Indian Affairs on industrial 
development to entice industry to settle on our reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico, but in many 
foreign countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary 
to get industry interested in locating in these areas ; and 

Whereas the American tax dollar is going overseas to other foreign countries 
to manufacture cars, cameras, electrical appliances, and many other goods, then 
being shipped back to be sold on the American market thereby competing with 
American industries creating unemployment and hardship; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members of 
the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege of 
improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and economic 
standards; and 

Whereas we firmly believe the H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax 
incentive to industry, is the answer to our problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Quechan Tribal Council endorses H.R. 7701 and requests the 
immediate passage by the Congress of the United States: And be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House of Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on the H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 
and that it be made a part of the record in such hearing. 

HENRY De CorsE, 
Vice Chairman and Chairman, 
. Industrial Development of the Quechan Tribal Council. 

Attest : 

Haroitp CHAIPS, 
Secretary, Quechan Tribal Council. 


Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to make all 
these resolutions a part of the file at this point. 

Mr. Hatey. Without objection, it is so ordered. I have just about 
as many in my office. We will get together and see if we are not 
duplicating, and if not, I offer mine. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have here statements from about 20 or 25 people who were unable 
to come to testify, and who have asked their statement be read, or 
made a part of the file, but before doing that, Mr. Chairman, I would 
as Congressman Langen, of Minnesota, and Congressman Short, of 
North Dakota, both of whom have introduced identical bills, be given 
an opportunity to make their statement at this time, and also Con- 
gressman Brock, of Nebraska, has asked he might be able to make his 
statement either this afternoon or tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Harry. Does the gentleman wish to yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ODIN LANGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Lancen. I thank the gentleman from South Dakota. 

First, may I say that I do have a prepared statement, and I ask 
unanimous consent in the interest of time that it be inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Hatey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HoN. OpIN LANGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you for the op- 
portunity to present this statement in support of my bill, H.R. 8033. I want to 
thank you also for the time and effort which you are devoting to the problem 
with which this legislation deals. 

Since the gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. Berry), has made such a fine 
and commendable presentation of the case for his bill, H.R. 7701, to which my 
proposal is identical, I will keep my comments brief. I should like only to de 
scribe in general terms what this legislation would do, and also to point out 
some recent examples of the need and desire for such legislation as they have 
come to our office. 

Certainly no one would dispute the fact that legislation is needed to provide 
increased opportunity for our Indian population. Suffice it to say that a very 
large percentage of this population is living on relief, mainly in my estimation, 
because they have little or no opportunity to improve upon this situation. 

In an attempt to provide the American Indian with this much-needed oppor- 
tunity, the gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. Berry), the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. Short), and myself have looked to Puerto Rico. The 
startling advances which have been made by this island Commonwealth under 
its “Operation Bootstrap” have provided us with the tools by which we believe 
the American indian can be helped to help himself. 
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Under “Operation Bootstrap, Reservation Style,” industry would be encourageg 
to utilize the human and natural resources of our reservations through severa] 
provisions. They areas follows: 

(1) Indian tribes would be authorized to set up corporations which would 
build plants for seliing or leasing to industrial firms on a long-term basis, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, Funds for the construction of 
these plants could come from tribal funds, Federal loans, or commercial loans 
to the tribal corporations. 

2) Industrial firms which would buy or lease these plants on the reservation 
would be completely exempt from Federal, State, and local taxes for 10 years, 

(3) They would receive the right to amortize property eligible for deprecig- 
tion on a §-year schedule. 

(4) They would receive a deduction for 5 years from any Federal tax in an 
amount equal to three times the annual welfare payments paid to an Indian 
prior to his industrial employment. 

(5) They would receive Government aid in conducting on-the-job training 
for Indian employees. 

These are the provisions which have encouraged industry to build in Puerto 
Rico, and have made it a “showcase.” We believe they could do likewise for our 
Indian reservations. 

New evidence of the need and desire for this legislation reach our office almost 
every day. A short time ago one of our counties experienced some (difficulties 
regarding Indian welfare payments, and this resulted in a sit-down strike by a 
group of Indians on the steps of the county courthouse. We have received jp- 
quiries regarding the possibility of establishing a paper mill and a lath mill on 
one of our reservations, and evidences have been given that a quantity of our 
timber on these reservations is presently going to waste. The fishing industry 
also could be developed far beyond the point at which it is today. If industries 
such as these could be provided, we would see a large number of Indians who are 
presently on relief earning a living, rather than receiving one. 

These are just a few of the many examples which could be pointed to of the 
demand for industry which would be provided by “Operation Bootstrap, Reserva- 
tion Style.” When we couple these demands with the established need, we arrive 
at one of the most forceful arguments for the favorable consideration of this 
legislation. 

Once again, I should like to compliment the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Berry), for the wealth of time and effort which he has devoted to his 
presentation. I should like also to compliment the gentleman from North 
Dakota (Mr. Short), for his very proficient efforts in this field. 

I urge that the committee, in its wisdom, may look with favor upon this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. Lancen. I would like to make a few additional remarks, if I 
may. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should first want to 
concur in the very eloquent statement that has just been made by the 
gentleman from South Dakota and to compliment him for the extent 
of his research and work, first of all in the drafting of this legisla- 
tion, and secondly, in bringing it before this committee at this time. 
J think this is only further evidence of the extent to which his pro- 
ficiency is used in behalf of the welfare and the future opportunity 
of the Indian populations throughout the entire Nation, as well as in 
his own State and in his own district. 

If I may add a few comments of my own, which would be these— 
my own interest in this type of legisl: ition, I think, has been generated 
by my own exposure and acquaintance with the conditions as they 
exist on the reservations in my own district. 

Surely there has been ample evidence there is a real need for job 
opportunities and for the opportunity of the Indian population to 
become self-sustaining. This, I think, was recently borne out in my 
district quite emphatically when only a short time ago we experienced 
a sitdown strike in one of the counties of my district, mostly because 
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of a lack of welfare funds and a lack of proper attention, if I may put 
it that way, to the problems they were experiencing. In this instance 
it became a very difficult problem for the county, as well as the town- 
ships in that area. Aside from that, I think this is real evidence of 
what might be accomplished were there suflicient job opportunities and 
the possibility that a good many of these people who are capable and 
who have the ability would hold down the jobs provided for them. 

In addition to that, it offers the further potential of developing 
within the areas, and within the reservation, some of the opportunities 
that are there. It is rather unique in this particular instance, and in 
this particular area, it has been called to my attention—and I am 
well aware of it personally as well—that here you have an instance 
where there is timber going to waste. The county commissioners in 
this area called this to our attention on many occasions. There have 
been opportunities for further development in the way of fishing and 
tourist business. Each of these could serve as a potential opportunity 
for these Indians to become self-sustaining. 

Consequently, by virtue of becoming self-sustaining, it would reduce 
the relief rolls and it would reduce the need on the part of the local 
Indian government, the State government as well as the National 
Government. The bill, I think, does provide a way and a means by 
which these problems could be better served to the advantage of 
everyone. Without going into any further detail than that, may I 
just conclude by saying this: That I am pleased that the committee 
has found and seen fit to hold these hearings at this time. I think 
that due consideration is justified. I think that the approval of legis- 
lation of this type might well serve to alleviate Indian problems 
throughout the Nation in a very substantial manner. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I thank you for permitting me this time 
and urge the enactment of the legislation. 

Mr. Hatey. I just want to say this—I want to commend my friend 
for the statement that he has just made. Mr. Langen is a very able 
member of this committee. His attendance at hearings, I might say, 
has been remarkable. He is here at practically every meeting we 
have. He is making not only a fine member of this committee, he is 
making an outstanding Member of the Congress, and I am very happy 
to be associated with him here in this important work of trying to 
solve the many problems of our Indian population. It has been some- 
thing that has been close to my heart ever since I have been in the Con- 
gress. Sometimes I get a little discouraged because of the slow prog- 
ress—if you can call it progress—that we are making on these many 
problems. And I want to commend him and his colleagues who have 
put so much time and effort into this particular kind of legislation. I 
hope the Congress, in its wisdom, and this committee, will pass, some- 
time when we have all the facts, and have gathered the data necessary, 
some legislation along this line. I think it is one of the things that 
we very badly need. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Lancen. Will the gentleman yield ? 

May I thank the chairman for his generous expression, and say to 
him that certainly it has been a real encouragement, as well as an 
Inspiration, to have had the opportunity of serving on this committee 
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and of serving with this distinguished chairman. I thank him sin. 
cerely for his statement. 

Mr. Berry. Let me add what I probably should have said at the 
outset. First, I want to add my commendation to the gentleman 
from Minnesota for a very fine statement, and for the very diligent 
work he has done as a member of the a. I should probably 
have indicated that as the chairman said, is discouraging, and 
progress has been slow in trying to work sy the problems of these 

various Indian reservations. P robably as much as anything else is 
the fact that down through the years we have probably taken the 
wrong course. We found the Indians on the land; therefore, we 
thought they should all be farmers, or ranchers, and by and large, with 
very “few exceptions, all we have done is to try to make farmers and 
‘ranchers out of the Indian people. 

There are only about 13 percent of the non-Indians who can be 
successful in farming and ranching, and I think that about 13 percent 
of the Indian people can be successful in farming and ranching. We 
have done nothing, however, for the other 87 percent, except in the 
last few years we have tried to improve their lot through education, 
through the bill this committee passed of trades training and on- the- 
job training, and through the program of relocation. 

However, that only takes care of a very few of the people. 

Another thing: The Indians who are born and raised on these reser- 

vations are reluctant to leave and there is no opportunity for them on 
the reservation. The result is that we have not been able to do the job 
we should have been able to do for the other 87 percent This, I be- 
heve, would go a long way toward solving, if it could be handled as 
they have done it in Puerto Rico, the problem for the other 87 per- 
cent. Not only would it provide jobs on the reservation, where they 
could live in their own communities and where the non-Indians would 
come in to help run the plants, but it would also give them opportunity 
as they learn the trade, to move on into some other area where they 
could find employment as they have learned it on their own reservation. 

At this point, I would like to yield to our colleague from North 
Dakota, Don Short, who has been very much interested in this pro- 
gram, who has been very much interested in the Indian problem long 
before coming to Congress and since coming to Congress. 

Mr. Hatry. Congressman Short, we are el: ad to have you before 
the committee. We know you are vitally interested in this legislation, 
as you have indicated by the introduction of H.R. 8590, and we will 
be glad to hear from you at this time. 

I might say I want to thank you also for your interest in this very 
important program that we are trying to get underway. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DON L. SHORT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Suorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to express my appreciation to this committee for taking the 
time to consider this legislation which I think, while it may loom 
rather small in the national picture, certainly has a great potential 
as far as the Indian problems that exist in this country are concerned. 
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First of all, Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am in complete agree- 
ment with the statement made by my colleague, Mr. Berry, and my col- 
league, Mr. Langen, whom I joined in introducing this identical leg- 
jslation. I will not take your time to repeat some of the points they so 
ably brought out. I would like to say a little bit along the line Mr 
Berry was developing. I think we have made a basic mistake in deal- 
ing with the Indians in this country quite evidently in that we have 
assumed they were all going to have a facility for going into the field 
of agriculture. We have them established on reservations where per- 
haps the only alternative for them to derive a livelihood is to go into 
some kind of an agricultural pursuit, and it seems beyond a question of 
a doubt there are many Indians who are not equipped by natural abil- 
ity or natural inclination to go into the field of agriculture. — 

In my State, Mr. Chairman, we have one of the outstanding exam- 
ples, at least—and if there are others in the United States, I suppose 
this reiterates what has been established in other areas—in North 
Dakota we have a jewel bearing plant operated by the Bulova Watch 
Co. that is engaged in the very meticulous process of manufacturing 
jeweled bearings which is an operation I am sure most of us in this 
country are not familiar with, at least I was not when I visited the 
plant. It was an operation that came into being during the war, 
when we had a shortage of this type of bearing in the United States 
for some of our new very complicated defense instruments. 

In searching for a place to establish this plant, somebody had the 
foresight to hit on this area and the idea of using and utilizing the 
very meticulous ability the Indians have now demonstrated they have 
for this very meticulous type of work. This plant is still in operation. 
They employ about 75 to 100, depending on the season of the year, the 
employees practically all of whom are Indians. 

They have a magnificent record of achievement there. It has gone 
a long, long way in establishing a stability in the economy of this 
reservation. 

The basic intent of this bill is to encourage the further establish- 
ment of industrial installations of whatever kind might suit a par- 
ticular community in order that some of the Indian people who seem 
foreverlastingly to be in some kind of economic trouble an oppor- 
tunity to engage in some other type of livelihood other than 
agriculture. 

Again, going back to Mr. Berry’s statement, it has been demon- 
strated that a certain percentage of the Indian people are very good, 
going into agriculture. On the other hand, we have some very good 
Indians who do not seem to care to go into the business of farming 
and ranching, and it is no reflection whatever on their basic ability, 
or their basic desire to become self-sufficient and become good citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, your time is limited. I said a moment ago I do not 
wish to be repetitious. I would, with your permission, ask that some 
communications I have just received be incorporated in the record. 
I have just received a telegram from the chairman of the North 
Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, Mr, Edward A. Milligan, endors- 
ing this legislation. I have a letter from Mr. Louis F. LaFountain, 
tribal chairman of the Turtle Mountain Tribal Office. 

I have here a proclamation that was signed by our Governor, John 
E. Davis, of North Dakota, calling to the attention of the people of 
North Dakota the outstanding success of this jewel bearing plant 
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and calling upon the people of North Dakota to recognize Jewel 
Bearing Plant Week from December 14 through December 19 of 
1959. 

Mr. Chairman, I think these statements, along with many others 
that I have received directly and indirectly from people in North 
Dakota—and Mr. Berry has some other direct statements from people 
on the various reservations in North Dakota—emphasize the fact this 
is one of those pieces of legislation that once in a while come before 
Congress that almost everyone is in complete accord with the objective, 
I thank you very much for this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you very much, Mr. Short, for a very fine state. 
ment. Without objection, the documents mentioned by the witness 
will be made a part of the record at this point in the proceedings. 

(The documents follow :) 

BoTrtTrinEAU, N. DAK., May 31, 1960. 
Don SHort, 
U.S. Representative From North Dakota, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I feel that the only approach to an evolutionary solution to the complex prob- 
lems of the Indian is industrial development on or near the reservations. I ep- 
dorse Congressman Berry’s Operation Bootstrap bill. Industry in the area ad- 
jacent to the homeland is an approach that has been proved. 


Epwarp A. MILLIGAN, 
Executive Director, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission. 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN TRIBAL OFFICE, 
Belcourt, N. Dak., May 16, 1960. 
Congressman Don L. SHort, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Hon. Don Snort: In regard to your bill, H.R. 8590, I have read and talked to 
my people up here at the Turtle Mountains about this bill. 

We, as a tribe, feel that it is about time someone is trying to help us and do 
something for us. Keep it up, and, with God’s help, pass it. 

A bill of this sort is too good to be true. 

May God help us on bill H.R. 8590. 

Sincerely, 
Lovuts F. LAFounNtrvAIN, 
Tribal Chairman. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the Turtle Mountain jewel bearing plant in Rolla, N. Dak., is the only 
facility in the United States capable of producing quantities of instrument 
jewel bearings for use in guided missiles and other critical defense products; 
and 

Whereas precision jewel bearings are one of the three commodities deemed 
essential and needed in the Government stockpile of critical and strategic mate 
rials; and 

Whereas the potentialities and capabilities of both the plant and personnel 
serve as the only mobilization base for expanding this critical industry in the 
event of national emergency : and 

Whereas, in managing the plant since its inception in 1952 for the Govern- 
ment, the Bulova Watch Co. has shown the highest sense of duty and regard 
for the Government agencies with which it has coordinated its activities and for 
its Rolla employees and for the people of North Dakota; and 

Whereas the Turtle Mountain jewel bearing plant has been a pioneer and an 
outstanding example in the program to establish production facilities near In- 
dian reservations in order to provide year-round gainful employment for a sub- 
stantial number of Indian people; and 
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Whereas Indian residents of North Dakota living on and near the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation have had their economic status substantially improved 
by the instrument jewel bearing facility in Rolla; 

Now, therefore, I, John E. Davis, Governor of the State of North Dakota, 
do hereby proclaim the period of December 14 through December 19, 1959, as 
“Jewel Bearing Plant Week” in the State of North Dakota and call upon the 
people in every community of the State to join in paying appropriate honor by 
citing the Turtle Mountain jewel bearing plant of the Bulova Watch Co. for 
its accomplishment, and I urge all of our citizens to visit the plant in Rolla 
during the period December 16 through December 18, to see firsthand the skills 
and capabilities of the employees and the part they are playing in the national 
defense program. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of North Dakota here in 
my office in the State capitol at Bismarck, N. Dak., this 2d day of December 
1959. 

JOHN E. Davis, Governor. 
Attest : 
BEN METER, Secretary of State. 
By Demos A. GINAKES, Deputy. 


Mr. Berry. In connection with the statement Mr. Short has just 
made, I would like to read into the record at this point a letter I have 
received from Robert Schwebel, general manager of the Turtle 
Mountain Division, Bulova Watch Co. 

(The letter was read as follows :) 

3ULOVA WATOH Co., INC., 
Flushing, N.Y., May 27, 1960. 
Hon. BE. Y. Berry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berry: In response to your letter of May 24, in which you asked for 
our experience with Indian employees at the instrument jewel bearing plant in 
Rolla, N. Dak., I would like to submit the following data. 

We have been producing instrument jewel bearings in Rolla since 1953. More 
than 85 percent of our production force are Chippewa Indians from the nearby 
Turtle Mountain Reservation; 9 of our 12 supervisors are Indians. These em- 
ployees have demonstrated, over a period of 6 years, that they possess the pre- 
requisites for successful performance in the manufacture of precision jewel bear- 
ings—intelligence, finger dexterity, good eyesight, excellent muscular coordina- 
tion, and patience. Furthermore, their absence and turnover rates are com- 
pletely satisfactory—lower than the national average. We have found our 
Indian employees able to perform competitively with other workers in precision 
machine operations, and have concluded that the variations between individual 
operators, Indian and non-Indian, are much more significant than any variation 
between ethnic groups. We have found our Indian employees to be extremely 
‘rapable and conscientious workers, and we are proud of the record which they 
have helped us establish in Rolla. 

I have read the explanation of your proposed bill, and would like to congratu- 
late you on this practical approach to the solution of the Indian’s economic prob- 
lem. I am quite sure that if this bill is favorably acted upon it will prove ex- 
tremely beneficial, both to the Indian people and to industry. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing some material which may be of interest 
to you. 

If I can be of help to you in any way, or if there is any additional informa- 
tion which you would like to have, please do not hesitate te contact me. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT SCHWEBEL, 
General Manager, 
Turtle Mountain Division. 


Mr. Berry. And I would ask this material be made a part of the 
file. Itison their plant and employees and their work. 


Mr. Hater. Without objection, it will be made a part of the files at 
this point in the proceedings. 
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May I say to the members of the committee that I understand that 
tomorrow the full committee may complete its agenda very shortly 
after convening, and the chairman of the full committee has kindly 
consented that he would be glad to turn over the remainder of the 
time tomorrow for further consideration of this bill. So, with that, 
we will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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OPERATION BOOTSTRAP FOR THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1960 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMIrresE ON LnpIAN AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to other business, in room 1324, 
New House Office Building, at 9:55 a.m., Hon. James A. Haley, 

residing. 

Mr. Hatey. The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs will now be in 
order for the consideration of the bills, H.R. 7701, H.R. 8033, and 
H.R. 8590, which the committee has under consideration. 

The first witness we have this morning is our colleague, the very 
able gentleman from Nebraska, Congressman Brock. 

We are very glad to have you with us this morning. Please take 
the witness stand and we will be glad to have the benefit of your 
counsel and advice. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LAWRENCE BROCK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. Brock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say that I support unequivocally the bill introduced by 
our colleague, H.R. 7701. As I will point out in my testimony I also 
have three Indian tribes in my congressional district and I feel if we 
can implement this piece of legislation it would not be a costing piece 
of legislation, but would save the taxpayer many thousands and 
thousands of dollars. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
testify in behalf of the provisions incorporated in the bill, H.R. 7701, 
commonly called Operation Bootstrap, which was introduced by my 
good friend and colleague, Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South 
Dakota. 

His proposal puts the finger on a very sore spot in our national eco- 
nomic picture and is intended to lift out of impoverishment the 
American Indian, who is but the forgotten man in our modern world 
of progress with its many material blessings and human conveniences. 

The wisdom of this legislation is quite apparent to me, since I 
have three American Indian tribes located in my third district of 
Nebraska. They are the Omaha, Winnebago, and Santee Tribes, all 
living under conditions that can best be described as distasteful and 
near poverty. ‘They are without benefit of adequate housing, sanita- 
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tion, and gainful employment. Due to too much idle time on their 
hands, law enforcement has become a real problem. 

In all our years of experience in dealing with the American Indian, 
this Government has failed to do the essential, that is to formulate 
and carry out programs that would have plac ed them in a permanent 
economic status, one that would have enabled them to compete with 
our more fortunate citizens in the fields of business, industry, the pro- 
fessions and the services. 

Instead, we have handed them a series of subsistences, relief pay- 
ments, and endeavored to make them live off the land, whereas past 
experiments over the years have proven beyond a doubt that the aver- 
age American Indian is not adapted to farming or the other usual 
agricultural pursuits. Experiment after experiment in this field has 
verified this fact but very little effort has been made by those in an- 
thority to turn their talents to other fields of endeavor. 

We have opened the door of opportunity to the other races that 

make up our national population, opportunities that could not possi- 
bly be found in any other nation but this, yet we continue to treat 
the native American Indian like an orphan stepchild. Rather than 
openly discuss the tragic economic plight of these people, we are all 
too prone to beat a hasty retreat behind the dole system. 

Let me briefly review events that have been transpiring within the 
Omaha Tribe in my third district of Nebraska. They were recently 
awarded a large sum of money by the Indian Claims Cc ommission, in 
full payment for land taken from them many years ago. The tribal 
council, well realizing that this might be their last and final oppor- 
tunity to help themselves, has agreed to set aside a certain portion of 
this money, some $250,000, to embark upon a building program that 
will eventually return a consistent revenue and provide employment 
for members of the tribe. 

They plan to erect a building, one suitable for leasing to an indus- 
try, a community store to be run by the tribe, and a series of motel 
cottages suitable for renting to tourists visiting the area 

This plan is incorporated in my bill, H.R. 11782, has the approval 
of the Indian Bureau, and is presently pending before this committee. 
1 sincerely hope that it will receive your favorable consideration and 
approval. ‘The plan does show, however, that these people fully real- 
ize their present economic plight and intend to do something about it. 
Their determination to try and help themselves is sufficient indica- 
tion that they are not as shiftless as many would have us believe. 

In working out this plan with the representatives of the Omaha 
Tribal Council, I found that an industrial potential is in the making 
for this particular area, one that will create gainful and permanent 
employment to possibly several hundred members of the Omaha peo- 
ple. Now, word has come to me that the Santee Sioux Tribe, in the 
vicinity of Niobrara, Nebr., also in my third district, has requested re- 
lease of certain tribal trust money from the Treasury, and a matching 
loan from the revolving credit fund, for the purpose of embarking on 
a self-sufficient program similar to that initiated by the Omaha Tribe. 

To me, and with the help of this Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment, this seems to be the logical conclusion to the Indian problem. At 
least it seems to be the right approach to a fuller life for these people. 
If we make available to them the necessary funds, and the cooperation 
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of our delegated agencies, to create gainful and permanent employ- 
ment, I believe the “problem itself will soon begin to lessen and even- 
tually disappear. 

For the good of this Nation, with its present tensions and interna- 
tional prob lems, it seems a sacrilege not to utilize the now terrible 
waste of human resources on the Indian lands. It is all too true that 
the Federal Government programs to date have done little more than 
degrade the American Indian instead of helping him. 

Now is the time to do something material and constructive to put 
those many thousands of idle h: nds into a production program, one 
that will return material and lasting benefit to a nation that owes 
something to the American Indian. 

We must find the authority and the means to remove some of the 
present rigid control now exe rcised by the Federal Government. We 
must get them off the dole and the relief rolls, and treat them as use- 
ful and industrious citizens rather than just wards of the Federal 
Government. I firmly believe that H.R. 7701 will pave the way. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of this committee for 
the privilege and opportunity of present ing my views in behalf of the 
American Indian and leave with the | hope that you will, in your wis- 
dom, find agreement for approval of this bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you very much, my colleague, for a very fine 
statement. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Berry. Mr, Chairman, I have no questions. I just want to com- 
mend Congressman Brock for the very fine job he has been doing and 
is continuing to do in this field. 

He indicated to me that he knew of a company that would be in- 
terested in moving onto one of these reservations 1f and when the law 
passes. 

Mr. Brock. Yes; I might say, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that on reading of Congressman Berry’s bill a year ago I 
discussed this with a m: anufacturer in my congressional district, and 
he said that if we could implement this bill, TLR. 7701, that he would 
be most happy to go into the tribal areas of my district and form a 
manufacturing company. They manufacture the black boxes or com- 
ponents to missiles and aircraft. 

Mr. Harry. Traveling around through the Indian reservation 
where such projects have now been established, I find that not only is 
the Indian a good workman if he is properly trained and skilled, there 
is less absenteeism among the Indians than in the instance of our 
relocation programs. W hen they get a good boss and get started, they 
are good workmen and certainly many “of them have the patience of 
Job. Isaw them in one of the air plane factories and plants out on 
the west coast, putting these extremely small wires and so forth on it, 
and I would not have had the patience for it, but they go right along. 
As a matter of fact, I attended a directors’ meeting of one of the big 
corporations and they were high in their praise of the skill and reli- 
ability of the Indians, spoke of how the Indian, once he began to get 
into a program of this kind, was unusually reliable. 

I do want to thank you for making a fine presentation. 
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Mr. Brock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com. 
mittee. 

Mr. Hater. The next witness is Mr. Robert W. Miller, Public Rela. 
tions Research Associates, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. MILLER, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Mr. Mriter. My name is Robert W. Miller. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. W hile Mr. Miller is getting seated, I would advise the 
members of the committee that Mr. » Miller i is the executive vice presi- 
dent of Public Relations Research Associates, Inc., and World Trade 
Relations, Ltd., and is a graduate of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration and a member of the faculty of the Gradu- 
ate Division of the School of Business Administration of American 
University, a member of the Interracial Committee of the National 
Council of Boy Scouts of America. 

May I just add that he and his father have had two breakfasts, if 
not more, which it has been my privilege to attend at which they had 
present a number of representatives of industry in an effort to inter- 
est them in locating on Indian reservations to provide employment. 
They have done a creat deal of work in this field, and I just want to 
commend them for the work they have done in this area. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you, Mr. Berry. We are very glad to have 
the benefit of your information and advice. 

Mr. Mixer. Thank you, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I appreciate the 
opportunity of presenting my statement to you this morning. 

Our organization has for some years been interested in the problems 
of the Indian Americans. We have seen first-hand several reserva- 
tion areas and observed the problems of this group of people. Some 
of our associates have seen first-hand what can happen to these people 
when economic opportunity is provided. We have observed the 
change in the economic, moral, and spiritual conditions of the Indian 
people when they were given an opportunity to earn their own way 

rather than being w ards of the state and charity cases. We have 
had an opportunity t o observe the Indian Americans at work in indus- 
trial situations. We can testify to the fact that these people make 
excellent employees when given an opportunity and provided train- 
ing. They are, on the whole, loyal and industrious. They are eager 
to earn and to produce. Some of the plants that have employed 
Indian Americans can testify to the outstanding record of their pro- 
ductivity and absenteeism as compared with the average of non- 
Indians throughout the country. 

During 1956 and 1957 we performed a special public relations 
assignment for the Bulova Watch Co., of Flushing, N.Y. In this 
capacity we became very familiar with the Bulova operation at Rolla, 
N. Dak., where they employed approximately 200 Chippewa Indians 
at the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant. A brief summary of the 
experience there as of 1957 appears in a book published in 1959 by 
the Ronald Press Co. entitled “Can Capitalism Compete?”. The 
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book was authored by my father and business associate Raymond W. 
Miller. The publication of the book was the consummation of a 
project underwritten by the Ford Foundation and sponsored by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration to examine how 
we can communicate overseas the fundamentals of American capi- 
talism. The book has a foreword by Dean Stanley F. Teele, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. I would like 
to quote the story of the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant as it appears 
in this book. ‘The first two paragraphs were written by my father— 
the rest by me: 


Right on this continent is an example of capitalism’s failure in its philosophy 
of economic opportunity for all. This is a failure with worldwide implications 
in the field of winning the minds of the world’s population to our ideas. A few 
years ago the Prime Minister of a leading Asian country asked me a question 
which I could not answer as I would have liked. He asked, ‘How do you Amer- 
icans expect to help my people, when you can’t help the Indians in your own 
country solve their problems?” 

Unfortunately, the Prime Minister is right. We have for years, with all good 
intentions, given the Indians millions of dollars in gifts and charity, but we 
have not helped them to solve their own problems. We have not seen to it that 
the Indian-American had the same economic opportunity as do the rest of our 
citizens—the opportunity to support himself by the sweat of his brow. * * * 

Several industries have recently located branch plants on or near reservations 
and have employed Indians. The results have been remarkable. An outstand- 
ing example of this success is to be found in Rolla, N. Dak., where the U.S. 
Government has installed machinery in a community-built plant supervised by 
the Bulova Watch Co. to make jewel bearings—an item essential to our national 
defense. 

Jewel bearings are tiny bits of synthetic sanphire with a zero coefficient of 
expansion. They are so small that it takes 20,000 of them to fill a thimble. 
They must be perfectly shaped so as to fit into recesses in the mechanisms of 
watches, precision instruments, vital control devices, and the like. Each jewel 
requires 32 different machining operations, some to tolerances of one-two hun- 
dred thousandths of an inch. At this plant 77 percent of the employees are 
Chippewa Indians who have never had previous factory experience; almost all 
of them had never operated a machine of any type prior to this employment. 
Many of them had never performed any work other than that of an a7ricultural 
nature. Since 1952 these Indians have performed with less than one-half the 
national rate of absenteeism and turnover. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of this project in Rolla has been the 
proof to all that man was created to work and to be self-sufficient. The Indians 
employed are a chanzed people since this project came into being—they take 
pride in their homes and their families; they take pride in themselves. They 
no longer live on charity and Government handouts; rather, they live by the 
sweat of their own brows and the dexterity of their own hands. Where there 
was a shack before, there is a home now; where there was a broken family 
before, there is a closer relationship now. Some officials in North Dakota have 
given full credit for a drop of almost 60 percent in juvenile delinquency on the 
Chippewa Reservation to the fact that the Indians are employed. 

Perhaps the history of our earlier dealings with these first Americans has 
given good grounds for the widespread belief voiced by one European and quoted 
in U.S. News & World Report of June 21, 1957: 


This is the way some of the French in Algeria react— 
A young woman: 


_We should do with the Arabs what the Americans did with the Reds'ins— 
kill half of them and put the other half on the reservation. 

In 1957 I went to Puerto Rico to make a study of Operation Boot- 
strap. I toured the island, talked with numerous Puerto Rican offi- 
cials as well as average citizens throughout the island. I observed 


first-hand the Fomento operation and the results of Operation Boot- 
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strap. A condensation of my findings appears in the same book men- 
tioned above. I quote what I had to say about Operation Bootstrap 
3 years ago. 


While it is true that Puerto Rico offers certain benefits in terms of its location 
and climate, plentiful labor supply, and advantageous tax structure, which haye 
attracted wide interest, the facts show that these alone have not produceq 
progress. Puerto Rico’s industrialization, development of better business condi- 
tions, improved agriculture, and increased living standards have been referreg 
to as Operation Bootstrap. The objective has been to make the Puerto Ricans 
participants rather than mere spectators in the drama of 20th-century progress. 
It is, however, the people, under the dynamic leadership of Gov. Luis Mujioz- 
Marin, who are now, and have been the real key to the successful operation of 
the program. Their willing spirit, outstanding work record, eager optimism, 
and genuine friendliness comprise the backbone of Operation Bootstrap, * * + 

A few basic things have become apparent in the Puerto Rico experiment, 
Among them is that fact that the Puerto Rican is capable of being a partner in 
modern industry. He has proved again the lesson that science and progress 
are race blind. The Puerto Rican with his nonnorthern European background 
is no longer merely a helper, a hewer of wood, and a drawer of water. He isa 
partner in the shaping of his own future. 

A second discovery was that the Puerto Rican, with training and with con- 
sideration and interest on the part of his instructors, can become not only 
a skilled craftsman but also a trusted member of the management team. Op- 
eration Bootstrap has helped to destroy a myth too long held by the upper 
classes around the world. It has been said that the native who is illiterate 
and poor will not be a responsible employee; that he will work for a few days, 
take his pay, get drunk, and wind up in a worse condition than before. People 
convinced of this can learn the fallacy of it by reading the history of Britain 
and northern Europe. The majority of our ancestors in Europe at one time 
were looked upon by their conquerors as being just a little higher than animals, 
to be always ordered about, browbeaten, and allowed to live only that they 
might minister to the comfort of their master. 

The Puerto Rican has proved to be an outstanding worker when given the 
opportunity. The discovery has been made that he is a human being and, as 
such, reacts to stimuli in the same manner as anyone else. Absenteeism in 
Puerto Rico’s industrial plants has been on a par with and, in many instances, 
far lower than that in Long Island, Los Angeles, Boston, or Detroit. One man- 
ager of a plant employing several hundred Puerto Ricans doing precision work 
reported an absenteeism of less than 1 percent over a 3-year span, and a turnover 
of less than 3 percent. The manager was the only “continental” there—all 
others, including superintendents, sections chiefs, and office help were 
natives * * *, 

The results of all this have been amazing. Where there was proverty and 
filth and erosion (both of the soil and of the spirit), one finds many signs of 
prosperity and progress today. There are beauty parlors, drugstores, self-serv- 
ice supermarkets, clean restaurants, roadside stands, hotels, movies, theaters, 
and a developing tourist trade, all of which provide employment and opportunity 
for men and women, creating a climate for a healthful morale without which no 
people can succeed or be happy. In other areas the literacy rate is climbing 
rapidly while incidence of disease is dropping almost as fast * * *. 

Just a few generations ago, the average person almost automatically became 
a member of the class into which he was born—there was almost no social mobil- 
ity. Today, under the American capitalistic system, this has been changed and 
Puerto Ricv is a good demonstration to the world of how a respnsible capitalism 
operating within a responsible democratic structure can penetrate the rigid 
boundaries of the past. 


I have not personally been a part of either Puerto Rico or the Indian 
situation since 1957. It is for this reason that I quoted from reports 
I made then. However, I am convinced from extensive reading and 
from continued contacts with numerous people in the field that these 
observations are just as valid now as they were then. 
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In industry we have in recent years come to the conclusion that men 
everywhere are basically the same, that we all react to the same stimuli, 
that we all have the same drives and ambitions, hopes, and aspirations. 
In short, that we are basically all human beings. | We have also come 
to the conclusion that the basic tenet of the ( hristian faith is appli- 
cable to industry as well as to religion. Phat is basically the impor- 
tance of the individual. This dignity of the individual is an American 
heritage. No man wants to live on charity. Every normal man wants 
an opportunity to earn his own way. Some critics of the effort being 
made a various factors, including the very splendid effort being made 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to interest industry to locate on or 
adjacent to Indian reservations, claim that this is not. needed because 
if the Indian were not so “lazy, shiftless and worthless” he would move 
to an industrial area and find a job. This, of course, is much easier 
said than done. The transition from an Indian reservation, where the 
life is many times as it was in the days of the colonists, to an industrial 
center like Chicago is the same as a change from this world to Mars. 

The transition cannot be made overnight; in fact, it cannot be made 
at all in the case of some of the older members of the tribes. The white 
man has often, over the years, broken treaties with Indian nations, 
stolen their lands, and left them only land that is unusable. Many 
times it will not even grow decent weeds. The result is that most of 
these people are, in one way or another, on Government charity. 
Public taxes must support their existence. Elementary economics tells 
us that as the number of employed Indians increases, the drain on 
public taxes decreases. 

The Federal Government is obligated to spend a large amount of 
money each year in the form of the activities of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Most of this is because there is little or no economic oppor- 
tunity for the Indians where they live. It seems to me that by pro- 
viding economic opportunity we are in effect approaching the problem 
from a positive rather than a negative standpoint. We are attacking 
the root cause of the problem rather than merely appropriating more 
moneys each year to perpetuate the same problem. 

For 25 years our organization has been involved in an advisory and 
consulting capacity in many areas of the world and in our own coun- 
try and in Canada. We have had the privilege of serving business, 
educational institutions, and governments. In our activities we have 
been impressed with the need for helping the Indian American to 
help himself to the fruits of the 20th century. In 1952-53 a member 
of our organization made a public relations audit of Latin America 
for the Technical Cooperation Administration of the U.S. Department 
of State and the conclusions of his findings were published in the 
Congressional Record of May 13, 1953. In this report it was recom- 
mended that Puerto Rico be used as a briefing station for world under- 
standing of America. This has been implemented by the Congress 
and today the Puerto Rico story is one of the best demonstrated pic- 
tures of America in the whole point 4 program. In this same report 
it was pointed out that the Indian American could become one of the 
best demonstrators of “what is America.” 

We believe that what was pointed out in 1953 is even more im- 
portant today, and that H.R. 7701 points the way not only to help the 


Indian American to help himself to higher human dignity but that 
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the example of its successful working will be one of the landmarks to 
which we can point in our attempt to have the world understand mid- 
20th century America. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
you. 

Mr. Harry. We are very happy to have you with us this morning, 

You, of course, direct all your remarks to H.R. 7701 and they wi | 
be applicable also in support of H.R. 8033 and H.R. 8590. 

Mr. Miruer. I have not seen the other bills, but I understand they 
are similar bills. 

Mr. Harry. They are identical bills. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. In that case, my remarks would pertain to 
all three of them. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Miller, did you help prepare the bills? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. When did you first become acquainted with the con- 
tents? 

Mr. Mitxer. The general idea of the bill, I would say approximately 
a yearago. The first time I saw the bill, how ever, was about 2 months 
ago. 

“Mr. Asprnaty. How long did you envision a program such as this 
might be necessary ? 

Mr. Miter. Well, they asked the same question, of course, when 
they set up Oper: ation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico. I do not know. I 
would envision this would take at least 15 to 25 years. This is nota 
problem, I think, that can be solved overnight. I feel the Indian 
people are very capable and industrious. However, it is going to 
take time to convince American industry that the American Indian 
is just as good an employee as anyone else and that Indian reservations 
are good places on which to put industry. I do not think we can 
successfully solve the problem short of 15 or 25 years. 

Mr. Aspinaun. Do you think there is a general feeling in the 
United States today that Indians are not good workers ? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir; I do. I worked with industry in a con- 
sulting capacity with quite a few industries, big, little, and medium 
sized. The first impression you have that people have of the Indians 
is that they know nothing about them. The second impression, when 
you talk to a potential employer, is that the Indian is a drunkard, is 
dishonest, is worthless, that he can’t be trusted as either an employee 
or a potential member of the management team. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this as pointed out in the Bulova case or Simpson 
Electric, who are now employing Indians, with which I am familiar, 
with very excellent results. 

However, I would say the vast portion of the industry is very 
skeptical of the Indian as an employee. 

Mr. Asprnatt. You have known personally a number of Indians? 

Mr. Miter. Yes; I lived in Oklahoma for a number of years and 
my wife taught at the Osage Reservation for a number of years. 

Mr. Asprnatt. So it is your own feeling that the Indians are capable 
and would be able to fit in with the industrial program of the United 
States ? 

Mr. Miter. My impression and observation is that the Indian is 
just as good an employee as anyone else, and in some cases better. 
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Sure the Indians have “bad apples” just like other groups of people, 
of people that will get drunk and will end up in jail, but my experi- 
ence shows me that the majority of the Indian people, when given an 
opportunity and proper training for the job, make very loyal and 
industrious workers with a very high rate of productivity and a low 
rate of absenteeism and turnover. 

Mr. AsprInALL. Do you think there is any greater percentage of the 
Indian population in the United States of the same respective eco- 
nomic class, confining them with non-Indians, who are bad apples? 

Mr. Miter. You are talking about percentagewise now 4 

Mr. Asetnatu. The same economic class; yes. 

Mr. Mintzer. I would say certainly no more. I do not have any 
figures available as to whether there are less. But I would say cer- 
tainly there would be no more bad apples percentagewise in the same 
economic strata than in any other group of people. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. That is right, exactly right. Do you think you can 
change this feeling, that the non-Indians have, by an economic pro- 
gram alone { 

Mr. Mier. The only way I can see that this feeling can be changed 
on the part of industrial concerns, potential employers of Indians, is 
by proving to them the Indian is a good worker. The only way we 
can do that is to have numerous examples of industrial concerns that 
have successfully employed the Indians. Right now we have a hand- 
ful. If we could have more and more industries employing Indians 
with results such as Bulova and Simpson and some of the others, 
then you can prove to skeptical employers by actual facts and figures 
that the Indian is a good industrial risk. I think we need concrete 
examples and we need to provide some sort of an incentive for indus- 
try to “take the risk.” 

Mr. AsprnaLu. What you are saying is that there is no endeavor 
on the part of industry at the present time to take an Indian and start 
him at the bottom of an industrial operation and let him work to the 


top. 

Mer. Miuirr. Very little on this. There is some—as the chairman 
pointed out—some of the aircraft companies are employing Indians, 
giving them opportunity. Some of the construction people in New 
York are employing some of the Mohawks, but these are isolated cases. 
The majority of industry is very leery of employing an Indian. 

Mr, Aspinati. How can the majority of industry which is in the 
East know anything of the Indian who is in the Midwest, West, and 
Far West ! 

Mr. Mitier. They do not. However, the trend of industry is away 
from the East and toward the West. Plants are opening up in new 
areas, 

Mr. Asprnatt. Do you know of any instances in the Middle West, 
West, or Far West where Indians have been denied the opportunity 
to start. out. with industry, assuming the position is one in which they 
are able to take part, and then climbing on? Do you know of any in- 
stance where they have been denied this opportunity / 

Mr. Minuer. I would not say they have been denied the opportu- 
nity to work in menial jobs. They are hired in menial jobs. It is my 
observation that very few of them are given the opportunity to ad- 
vance to higher echelons. 
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Mr. Asprrnauu. Is that because of the fact that they do not know 
anything about the work that is ahead of them in a higher position 
or is that because of the fact that they have not had the fundamental 
education that. permits them to learn these added responsibilities? 

Mr. Miuurer. Well, I am sure the answer lies in both of those. | 
am sure the answer lies in the lack of education, but it also lies in the 
lack of training on the part of the industry. Your question, of course, 
oe to industrial opportunity in industrial centers. The bill— 
H.R. 7701—as I understand it, pertains to encouraging industry to 
move hands adjacent to reservations could provide economic Oppor- 
tunity at the reservation area. 

Mr. Asprnatt. What is going to prompt the industry to move their 
plant there, the idea of helpi ing the Indian or the idea of making 
profits because of the competition which that industry has? 

Mr. Miter. Primarily you are going to interest industry on the 
point of making profits. Business is not in business to provide social 
welfare for a number of people. However, when industry can see an 
opportunity to make the same amount of profit adjacent to an Indian 
reservation as they can somewhere else, they would like to help the 
Indian. If it will cost them money, they will not do it. If they can 
do it and make it economically feasible, they will do it. 

Mr. Asprnat. They will do it if they can make some profit which 
they otherwise will not make in competitive operations. 

I am not taking any position on this because I want to know what 
is back of it and I want to know how long it will continue. 

It so happens that I know something about what is taking place in 
Puerto Rico. It is not all rosy as yousuggest. They have not cleaned 
up all the slums and given everybody a job. 

Mr. Miturr. They have many problems, but the progress they have 
made is fantastic. 

Mr. Asprnatu. To whom should credit be given ? 

Mr. Muzer. Operation Bootstrap. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Whose idea was it ? 

Mr. Mitter. The Governor of Puerto Rico, Governor Mufioz-Marin. 

Mr. Asprnati. Who carries it on at the present time? 

Mr. Miter. The people of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Asprnatu. But under the leadership of the man who made it 
possible, who has been able to carry it on in spite of handicaps. 

Mr. Mizixr. I agree. Without his inspired leadership it probably 
would not have worked. 

Mr. Asrrnatyi. Do you have anybody in the United States that has 
that ability and the willingness and the desire to sacrifice and go 
around and see to it that these advantages that are allegedly to be 
provided under Operation Bootstrap are to be a success and they 
can stop it at the time it becomes a disadvantage to our competitive 
system ? 

Mr. Miter. I cannot give you a name at the moment, but I am sure 
we can find numerous applicants for the job. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You donot do this for a job? 

Mr. Mriuer. I used the word as an illustration—numerous people 
with the capabilities of Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin who are dedicated 
to the Indians. 
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Mr. Asprnaty. The reason that Operation Bootstrap is successful is 
because of the leadership of this great man down there in Puerto Rico 
who has sacrificed much as far as he himself is concerned to be a part 
of this great program. 

Of course, all Indian territory is not in the situation that you speak 
of. There are some areas of Indian living which are in very fine 
shape and they are assuming their proper place. It is not to the credit 
of our Government or the people of our Government that it has taken 
900 years to do this job, but with the background that I see, I am not 
sure you will get out from under Operation Bootstrap for another 
300 years unless we improve conditions for these fellow citizens of 
ours. You cannot wave a wand, bring into operation a program 
which is an inspiring program and has a great deal of possibility, 
provide the money and carry that program into operation and pro- 
vide the economic advantages that go with such an operation when a 
company has for its main purpose the making of money for two 
reasons: One, to pay managers and labor, and, the other, to pay the 
investors. You just cannot do these things. It takes more than legis- 
lative procedure. 

Mr. Mutter. I would agree with you. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I have enjoyed your presentation very much. 
Ideally, I think you are on sound ground. Practically, it is going 
to take more than just the ideal. 

Mr. Mittrr. I would agree with the Congressman. 

In fact, as I pointed out, this merely points the way. It will take 
a lot more than this to solve our Indian problem. I do not believe 
this is a panacea either. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, possibly in partial answer to one of the 
big questions that is in the mind of our very able chairman, may I 
say that this does something that we have not done before. Always 
before it has been Government that has attempted to do everything 
and show the way. This takes Government out of it, and sets Govern- 
ment off on the side and permits our system, our American system of 
private enterprise, to take over. It does, as they have done in Puerto 
Rico, through the efforts of Governor Mufioz-Marin—and he has been 
the first to admit that what has made their program down there so 
successful is that they have done everything they can to induce profits, 
unlimited profit if need be, in order to get industry interested. And 
he has done, certainly, a terrific job down there. 

Now, I am certain that we have dedicated people. Here we have 
a worse problem because our reservations are broken up into very small 
reservations. One man, such as Governor Mufioz-Marin, will not be 
able to do the job. We have to depend upon our various tribal organi- 
zations to take the lead and possibly one man in each of the tribes to 
take the lead. But I do believe this, that if they set up a system 
whereby a private industry, on their own, without the limitations of 
Government regulations, can sponsor or be sponsor, then I think we 
have a better opportunity of solving a part of the problem than we 
have in the past. 

It is as I said yesterday, we have never done anything only for 
about 13 percent of our Indian people because there are only about 13 
percent that can be successful, even non-Indians in the farming and 
ranching business and that is the only program we have ever had. 
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We do nothing for the other 87 percent except this trade trainin 
which takes care of a few, education which takes care of a few, a 
relocation which takes care of a few. But the other 87 percent are 
the ones that need the assistance, and I have been hopeful that through 
this system we offer private industry an opportunity, an incentive 
that we can get them to come in and the only thing the Federal] Goy. 
ernment does is to sign a contract, an approved contract between the 
tribe and the industry. 

Mr. Asptnatu. Will my colleague yield ¢ 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Will my colleague go this far with other economic 
unprivileged groups that we have in the country / 

In other words, in my area we have a Spanish-American class, com. 
monly known as Mexicans, who in many respects have less oppor. 
tunity than the Indian tribes. 

Mr. Berry. Do they have an organization, I mean such as the reser- 
vation, a government of their own? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Iam afraid they do not. 

Mr. Berry. Such a program would be difficult to set up under those 
circumstances. This is easier to set up. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. We will leave this discussion for our committee, 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Miller, I have a statement here from an Indian and 
a man who has been interested in improving Indian affairs for many 
years. ; 

He says— 

A full dinner pail, a weekly paycheck, and a church to attend on Sunday is 
as essential to the Indian as the non-Indian. He will lift himself up by his 


own bootstraps if given freedom of opportunity, unhampered by Government 
regulation and controls. 


I thought that explained bootstraps about as well as it could be ex- 
plained. 

Other than to commend you again for the great work that you and 
your organization have done and have been attempting to do, I think 

r. Chairman, that that is all I have. 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. Utiman. I too want to commend Mr. Miller for his basic 
idealism. 

I am disturbed, however, always when these proposals are made to 
grant some more loopholes in our income tax structure. Would 

ou say that this is indeed a form of subsidy to industry, a kind of 
CaN renaan subsidy ? 

Mr. Mitter. I think it is subsidy at the beginning. I do not have 
figures on this, but I cannot help but. believe from the little bit I 
know about economics that as the Indian gets an income and returns 
money through purchases and income tax and sales tax that the Gov- 
ernment will gain in the long run. I call this more a pump priming 
effort than it is a subsidy. 

Mr. Utiman. The fact remains, and I have seen it at first hand, how 
it operates in Puerto Rico, this industry comes from somewhere. 
Actually in 95 percent of the cases or maybe more than that, you are 
taking industry from somewhere else and relocating it specifically 
for the purpose of getting a tax advantage. Would you not say thatis 
the way it would work? 
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Mr. Mixer. Sure there would be some of it. I think your figure of 
95 percent might be a little high because of two factors: (1) There is 
a lot of industry on the move anyway, which would move regardless 
of the incentive. And, secondly, and more important than that, there 
are an awful lot of new branches ‘of new industr y setting up and whole 
new companies, particularly in the small manuf: acturing field which 
would be the ones interested in this reservation bill, setting up plants 
that did not exist before. I think you would find an awful lot of this 
moving to the reservation area. 

Mr. U LLMAN. This is highly speculative. My feeling from having 
seen it operate in Puerto Rico is that a very large proportion would be 
diverted from other areas into these areas and you would get a specific 
kind of industry. The corset industry moved almost en bloe to Puerto 
Rico specifically to take advantage of ‘the tax-free — They would 
be interests that have no large « ‘apital investmen , which allows 
them to move and take advantage of labor, of inmpeeae labor, and 
again the tax advantage, and I would think it would work the same 
way in the case of this type of program with the Indians. 

Mr. Mixuer. I do not have the figures on Puerto Rico. However, 
the majority of industry I am familiar with down there opened new 
branch plants. For instance, a western company, that makes light 
meters, opened a branch in Puerto Rico, and are still making them on 
the west coast. Some of the oil refineries put in plants in addition to 
the ones they already have. I personally do not know of any industry 
that stopped its operation where it was and moved to Puerto Rico. 
However, I am sure there probably are some. 

Mr. Uttman. The gentleman from New York made quite an issue 
of the great segment of industry that had moved almost wholesale 
down there to take advantage of cheaper labor and primarily to take 
advantage of tax savings. 

Mr. Mrurr. A lot of these industries are moving into Oregon. My 
family owns a place near Eugene, Oreg., and I am familiar with that. 
A lot of the industry moving into Oregon at a fairly rapid rate is 
industry moving from other areas where they are established now, or 
branches of plants that did not exist before or whole new companies, 
new industries and you do not have the incentive that they have in 
Puerto Rico 

Mr. Uttman. And this is normal, this expansion into an area that is 
growing. We have no tax advantages to offer them. We have high 
labor costs to offer them. In this instance, however, we would be 
offering them probably cheaper labor and no taxes and this would be 
indeed an incentive to certain types of industries to change from high 
cost labor areas into the Indian areas, and I think this is not wholly 
wrong, but I am saying it is a form of subsidy, and I am also concerned 
with where it will end. 

Mr. Minuer. Of course, you have something to offer them in Ore- 
gon that the Indian reservations can’t offer them, and that is a “proven” 
labor force. There is no prejudice on the part of industries as to em- 
ploying Oregonians. There is prejudice in employing Indians, and I 
feel from my observation that you need some sort of pump priming 
to get industry interested in employing Indians. Otherw ise, you will 
not get much of an industrialization of the Indian reservation unless 
you can educate industry that the Indians are perhaps just as good 
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employees as are Oregonians. And the only way we can do that is 
through examples of existing industry that has had good success jn 
employi ing these pei ge 

Mr. Utiman. I will say this, that I am in favor of the prine iple of 
moving industry into Indian areas. We have an industry going jp 
Oregon, we are employing Indians and it is working out very satis. 
factorily. And Iam in fav or of some kind of subsidy to do it without 
this sort of thing which is not subject to control, which may attract 
certain types of industry who see a chance to make a quick gain, and] 
would be a little more inclined to go along with a program that you 
could eontrol, to subsidize the types of industry that would be deter. 
mined on a reasonable basis to be permanent industries for the area 
and the type that would be best suited to the area and to the Indians, 

But, again, this is opening a field that is important and I may argue 
as to how best to do it, but at least by presenting the legis lation we will 
get it out into the open and I think your discussion has been very 
worthwhile. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Harry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Uttman. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. I wonder if this program could not be compared with 
reclamation, the difference being that in reclamation we go out and 
make a large investment to build up an area that is barren. Here we 
make no investment. All we do is offer an inducement in the form of 
nonpayment of taxes, let us say, for a 10-year period. After that this 
industry will be paying taxes, the same as your reclamation area is 
producing and paying taxes in addition to paying back the original 
investment. Here, certainly, you have an area that isc ompletely bar- 
ren today so far as taxes are concerned, and i is costing us millions and 
millions of dollars, $108 million I think it is this year that we are ap- 
propriating, really not. to produce a thing by way of human benefit. 

Mr. Utiman. Well, I would say to the gentleman—and again we 
should carry on this discussion in executive session and not here—but 
just to answer the point I would say in the case of reclamation you 
have a controlled investment. We in Congress determine that this is 
the best place to put the investment and to create the wealth but in this 
instance when we only set up the ground rules I say it is a subsidy. 
You are, in effect, taking it out of the trade area because these are pri- 
marily industries that would have located somewhere else and would 
be paying the equivalent taxes so in effect it is costing the taxpayers 
whether you pay it one way or another. I say if it is not controlled, at 
the end of your 10-year period, how many of these industries will 
stay? I am afraid there will be tremendous pressure to extend the 
program indefinitely. 

Mr. Hatey. The gentlemen from Minnesota. 

Mr. Lancen. Mr. Chairman, this brief comment and question, if I 
may. 

First, may I compliment the gentleman for his worthy st: vena 
this morning. Certainly his statement has indicated there is a poten- 
tial and possibility lying within the realm of this legislation in behalf 
of individual opportunity. 

The point I should like to project at the moment is probably a 
little different from that which has been projected up to this pomt. 


Lamemee 
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I do not, for instance, envision a movement of industry in the sense 
that we are going to move factories out of somewhere and up near 
or on a reservation. I look rather that it might develop somewhere 
enterprise that is somewhat new in nature and possibly not as large 
in scope as we ordinarily imagine when we think in terms of industry. 
My reason for projecting this is because of some experience that I 
have seen and some developments that I have seen within my own 
district during the last 5 or 6 years. In one of my communities, an 
agricultural area, in which the income and the individual opportunity 
again has been somewhat depressed during the past several years, I 
noted in the paper just the last week that there a group of enterprising 
individuals have come along with a little factory that they set up to 
make a small wooden long chair. Here was a potential in that com- 
munity that had been there a long long time and had not been 
developed. 

I think there are comparable possibilities in connection with or 
associated with Indian reservations that might well be developed in 
the same manner. 

In one of our reservations it has been brought to my attention on 
many occasions that there is a great deal of timber and lumber going 
to waste, growing old and falling down as dead wood, that there is a 
possibility that this could be used. 

Now, in your experience and with your knowledge of the proposed 
legislation, does this offer an opportunity toward the development of 
that kind of job opportunity ? 

Mr. Mitter. You are referring to smaller type industry ? 

Mr. LanceN. Smaller type of operation, yes. 

Mr. Miuter. My projection would probably be this is the only type 
of industry you will attract. I cannot imagine it would be feasible 
for General Motors or General Electric to establish branches adja- 
cent to Indian reservations because there are not enough people to 
employ satisfactorily in one concern. In business there is strategy of 
size. There are certain things that a particular size industry can do 
much better than a larger industry. There are many things a smaller 
company can do a lot more efficiently than General Electric. 

One of these that would fall in this area would be just what you are 
saying, that small concerns would be the ones that can optimize the 
results from this type of bill because their requirements in number 
of employees are smaller, usually they are not engaged in the large 
mass production type of things, there is more hand craftsmanship 
involved of which the Indians are particularly capable. 

In short, it appears to me what you have said, Congressman, is 
right, that this would be far more attractive to a smaller industry 
with 50, 100, possibly 150 employees. This would be the type of in- 
dustry that would gain the maximum benefits from this type of a bill 
and I can’t envision a large industry getting any advantages whatso- 
ever out of this bill because there is not the economic opportunity 
for the industry available on a reservation area. 

Mr. Lancen. I thank the gentleman for this statement. That is 
the point I wanted to develop. It ought to be regarded as a growth 
into the field of industry in areas in which they now do not exist 
rather than a reshuflling and removing of industry. 

Mr. Mitrer. This would be my expectation, sir, yes. 
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Mr. Lanecen. | thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Hautey. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. We are glad to 
have had you here this morning. Thank you for your very fing 
statement. 

At this time I have a document from the gentleman from Wyo. 
ming, the Honorable Keith Thomson, who was here earlier and he 
had other business. He wanted to stay to make a short statement 
and present a resolution by the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes from 
the Wind River Indian Ager ney, Resolution No. 843, signed by the 
chairman of the Shoshone Business Council and the acting chairman 
of the Arapahoe Business Council. 

Without objection this resolution will be made a part of the record 
at this point in the proceedings. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


JOINT RESOLUTION, SHOSHONE AND ARAPHOE TRIBES, WIND RIVER INDIAN AGENCcy, 
Fort WASHAKIE, Wyo. 


RESOLUTION NO. 843 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States, a 
bill, H.R. 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, 
which provides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate 
on Indian reservation areas in the United States; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are 
large pools of unemployment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico, but in many for- 
eign countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary 
to get industry interested in locating in those areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Wind River Indian Reservation exist in a sub- 
standard economy, causing great hardship and little if any opportunity for the 
members of the tribe; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members 
of the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege 
of improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and eco- 
nomic standards; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax in- 
centive to industry, is the answer to our problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Joint Shoshone and Arapahoe Business Council endorses 
H.R. 7701 and requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 and 
that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 

We, the undersigned, as chairmen of the Joint Business Council of the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Tribes, hereby certify that the joint business council is composed 
of 12 members, 6 members of the Shoshone Tribe and 6 members of the Arapahoe 
Tribe of whom 6 members and the Shoshone Tribe and 5 members of the Ara- 
pahoe Tribe constituting a quorum, were present at a meeting duly and regularly 
ealled, noticed, convened and held this 25th day of May 1960; that the foregoing 
resolution was duly adopted by the affirmative vote of 10 members and the op 
posing vote of no members and no members not voting, chairman not voting; and 
that the resolution has not been rescinded or amended in any way. 

Maup L. CLAIRMONT, 
Chairman, Shoshone Business Council. 
JESSE MILLER, 
Acting Chairman, Arapahoe Business Council. 
Attest : LORAINE M. F'ALKNER, 
Erecutive Secretary. 
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Mr. Hatey. The next witness is Mr. Johnson Holy Rock, president, 
Pine Ridge Tribal Council. 

Ts he present ¢ 

Will you state your name for the record, where you reside, and who 
you represent other than yourself. 


STATEMENT OF JOHNSON HOLY ROCK, PRESIDENT, OGLALA 
TRIBE, PINE RIDGE; ACCOMPANIED BY JACKSON ONE FEATHER, 
COUNCIL MEMBER; ISAAC BRAVE EAGLE, COUNCIL MEMBER; 
ENOS POOR BEAR, AND RICHARD SHIFTER, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
ATTORNEY 


Mr. Hoty Rock. My name is Johnson Holy Rock. I am the presi- 
dent of the Oglala Tribe of Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Holy Rock, do you have some of your members with 
you whom you would like to have sit with you when you present your 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Hoty Rock. Mr. One Feather, Mr. Jackson One Feather. He 
is a member of the council body; Mr. Isaac Brave Eagle, also a member 
of the council. 

Mr. Hater. Do you want them to come forward? Have they a 
statement to make ¢ 

Mr. Hoty Rock. Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to have Mr. 
Shifter with us, our attorney 4 

Mr. Hater. Yes. Mr. Shifter? 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, while they are getting assembled—— 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. May I just say that these are members of the Pine 
Ridge Council and they are doing a very fine job in handling the 
affairs of that reservation and getting the affairs of that reservation 
in good shape. 

Mr. Hater. We are glad to have you gentlemen here this morning. 

Mr. Shifter, are you the attorney for the tribe ? 

Mr. Sutrrer. [ am, Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. My name is Richard 
Shifter, Washington, D.C. 

Mr, Hater. And you are? 

Mr. Suirrer. The attorney for the Oglala Sioux Tribe, Pine Ridge 
Reservation. 

Mr. Hater. Who wants to make a statement ? 

Mr. Surrrer. I believe, Mr. Chairman, because of the technical 
aspects of the bill, the delegation wanted me to speak on it first. 

r. Hatey. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD SHIFTER, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Surtrrer. In the first instance I want to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the tribe, Oglala Sioux Tribe, and I think many other Indian 
tribes, too, wholeheartedly welcome the principles embodied in H.R. 
7701. I think in general terms the tribe would strongly support the 
recommendations or the comments made by the Interior Department 
in its report of March 4, 1960, to this committee in favor of enactment 
of this type of legislation. 
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There are certain technical matters involving individual aspects of 
the bill on which I suppose further consider ation can be had and fur- 
ther analysis of various provisions of the bill can take place at a 
later date. 

The basic principle, though, is a good one which I think would 
make it possible for Indian reservations to develop far beyond the 
economic level at which they are operating now. 

I would like to address myself in particular to some of the state- 
ments or questions raised by Mr. Aspinall and by you, Mr. Ullman, 
concerning the impact that this type of legislation would have on 
industry generally, particularly the matter of mov ing industry from 
one location to another. It would seem in the first instance that if 
we go over our experience in terms of economic development of In- 
dian reservations, or efforts at economic development over the last 50 
or 60 years, we can find that the results have been good only in various 
spots and under various special circumstances. And it would seem, 
in particular, that the one thing that a development program could 
achieve or the one aspect of a development program that could be sue- 
cessful or one that offers job opportunities, training opportunities to 
Indians on Indian reservations. Ina way, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the 1930’s was an effort of that kind. It afforded, for the 
first time, perhaps, Indians in their own setting an opportunity to take 

jobs, to be usefully employed, to get a regular paycheck for a week’s 
ck. 

I am told that the experience in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
which was somewhat different from the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the experience of CCCID, on the Indian reservations, was a good one 
which has resulted in people being trained, acquiring sc hools, and, 
above all, acquiring the work h: :bits that are nec essary for getting by 
in our society. I am told that if you take the people on the Sioux 
Reservation in the Dakotas for example, you will find that those that 
were engaged in this kind of activity were able to make good after- 
ward and they made good both on the rservation or off the reserva- 
tion, frequently w ithout the kind of help which relocation has provided 
in recent years. 

So it would seem simply on the basis of past experience that where 
you offer people an opportunity to work at reasonable income that 
this—and do it in the first instance within their home environment— 
that this is the one way in which you can really make a break in the 
present problem and try to move them on to a better ty pe of exis*ence. 

Now, what this legislation would do would be to make it possible for 
opportunities in industrial and commercial developments to be of- 
fered to Indians near Indian reservations. As our economy pro- 
gresses there is no doubt, as Mr. Berry has indicated, that the oppor- 
tunities for development in agr iculture are severely limited and that 
industry and commerce is really the area in which Indians can achieve 
progress. An effort to accomplish just that has b2:en made by the 
Federal Government during the last 8 years through the so-called 
relocation program. It w ould seem that the relocation program has 
been successful with a number of people who had enough in their 
background in terms of adjustment to be able to move off to cities, 


such as Chicago, Los Angeles, find jobs there and become part of those 
communities. 
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With a great number of people the mere fact, the mere problem of 
moving off the reser‘ vation, while before they really had acquired skills 
and w ork habits of a kind that made it possible for them to succeed off 
the reservation, was the breaking point, the reason why ultimately 
they returned to the reservation and the number of returns has been 
rather large. What it seems to me this bill would accomplish would 
be to offer the opportunity which the relocation program has tried to 
offer elsewhere, to offer them in the reasonable vicinity of the reserva- 
tion, so as not to create the kind of problems which relocation has cre- 
ated. The mere fact that you leave your home community over- 
whelms you to a point where you cannot make a go of it off the reser- 

vation, and so you return. 

The question you, Mr. Ullman, have raised and which Mr, Aspinall 

indicated too, 1s whom are you try ing to attract? Are you in a situa- 
tion where you, in a way, steal an industry from elsewhere? It 
would seem to me possible to incorporate adequate safeguards to avoid 
that kind of situation, where somebody closes a business in one place 
and reopens it elsewhere. I think, as indicated before, it is not large 
industry that you expect to attract with this kind of legislation. 
Large industry will not be terribly concerned about the kind of in- 
eentive this legislation offers. In addition it would seem to me that 
small industry 1 may very well be attracted by this type of legislation in 
terms of opening branches of existing establishments or to start new 
industries. I think our economy has been operating in such a way 
and particularly tight credit for many years has been a problem for 
small industry. 

I am personally familiar with the situation where an Indian tribe is 
negotiating with a small business to establish a branch on the Indian 
reservation and this particular Indian tribe and it is not the Oglala- 
Sioux—is in the unfortunate position of offering some money that it 
would invest in the establishment to encourage it to come there. And 
this, as far as this particular business is concerned, is a most attrac- 
tive aspect of it. It is not, as far as this company is concerned, it is 
first of all not a fly-by-night organization but is one that has been 
in existence for 35 or 40 years. It is not a matter of closing down a 
branch in some area and opening it ina new one. It is a matter of an 
entire new branch being opened in one particular section of the coun- 
try where there was no branch of this company before. 

And the mere fact that this Indian tribe can overcome for them the 
tightness of credit situation by offering some financial incentive for 
them to locate in this particular area, is an incentive to them and if 
this business is established there, it will afford a substantial number 
of job opportunities to the people where there were none before. 

It seems to me that this is the very kind of thing that can be accom- 
plished through this approach. And as I say, you can put in the 
safeguards against the kind of situation that you are concerned about, 
Mr. Ullm: an, “and still accomplish the positive result. That is, that 
you attract new business, either branches of existing establishments or 
entirely new ventures to locate on Indian reservations and get them off 
the ground. 

The ques‘ion has been asked how long this would continue? As far 
as this particular bill is concerned, it offers a 10- -year incentive, a 10- 
year tax exemption program, and certainly after 10 years the busi- 
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ness either will have failed or will be able to show that it can operate, 
And usually it seems to me that once you have given the kind of jp. 
centive which the bill offers, an organization of this kind can then 
move on. As a matter of fact, it 1s an approach which is not too 
different from what we tried in this country during the Korean emer. 
gency period where we offered a fast tax writeoff to industry that lo. 
cated—well, actually there it was industry that went into particular 
fields that we wanted to encourage, to develop. These fast tax write. 
offs had essentially the same benefits which this bill has. It encour. 
aged economic effort to be channeled into a particular area. 

And as I say, it would thereby make it possible for a business of 
this kind to get off the ground and as far as the Indians are concerned, 
to offer the job opportunities which it seems to me are one of the very 
vital needs that now exist, lacking in Indian reservations. 

Mr. UttMan (presiding). I commend you for making a very able 
statement. 

Would you say that if this legislation or similar legislation were 
passed, that every wideawake industry that would feel that it came 
within the scope of the possibility of moving into the area would as- 
sess its own benefits from such a program? Honestly, you would 
not get an industry that had heavy capital invested. You will not 
have any major industries of that sort come into the area. You 
spoke of tax writeoff. This was to encourage heavy investment and 
it is totally different from that point of view. Because what we have 
here is a tax advantage that in my opinion would benefit those who 
wanted to come in with very light capital investment, to gain from a 
particular circumstance. 

And every industry in this country would assess its own benefits 
under such a program. As in Puerto Rico, if you had a certain class 
that would benefit, then you would immediately find from that type 
of industry applications to come into your reservations, and thus 
shift from a higher cost area where they have to pay taxes into 
this low-cost area where they can get advantages from cheaper 
rent and land cost, plus the advantages of no Federal income tax. 
This, as I said before, is not all bad. But I think we are being com- 
pletely unrealistic when we say we are going to create some new in- 
dustry that does not exist now. I just cannot see this within the 
scope of possibility. 

Mr. Srirrer. I would differ with you, Congressman Ullman. First 
of all, so far as my analogy to the fast tax writeoffs of the Korean 
emergency period, true enough the writeoffs were the result of heavy 
investment, but the joint still was that it means that for the first 5 
years of the existence of this kind of enterprise, Federal corporate 
income taxes were either nonexistent or low. This still was the incen- 
tive to them, that they had to pay substantially less in taxes than 
they would otherwise have to do, no matter how you look at it. This 
then diverted energy perhaps into this particular area of economic 
endeavor. 

As far as this legislation is concerned, it does the same thing ex- 
cept that rather than putting the incentive on the basis of opening 
an aircraft plant or whatever it was that was classified essential 
during the Korean emergency, it does it on a geographic basis. 
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As far as your point that it would not create new industry is con- 
cerned, this is as I say where I want to most respectfully differ. I 
think that our economic experience has indicated that where economic 
incentives are offered, you have additional development that might 
not come about in any other v way. 

I must say depressed areas legislation i is pretty much legislation of 
this type, and I believe you sponsored and favored that. And I think 
it does it in perhaps a differ ent way, but nevertheless it is the same 
kind of thing. It offers incentives for development where these incen- 
tives might not otherwise exist. 

The whole question of credit policy is pretty much the same, that 
where you offer some incentives you may get economic development 
where you would not get it otherwise. 

Our foreign aid program is premised on the same concept. 

Mr. Uttman. Mr. Shifter, you mentioned depressed areas. I am 
in favor of the advantages but the bill you refer to does not offer this 
type of advantages through a general tax incentive. | 

Mr. Sutrrer. I believe that the first draft of the bill did. I think 
it was subsequently dropped. But I think the concept is still the 

same, whether you do it by loans, or by tax advantages, whatever you 
do you offe ran economic advantage. 

I think the argument is probably made in the other type o »f legis- 
lation along the same lines that all you are going to do is move in- 
dustry, let us say, from Arkansas to West Virginia. But that does 
not necessarily follow. The fact of the matter is that you may very 
well create new industry in West Virginia where there was none 
before. 

Mr. Utiman. I believe in the incentive of attracting industry, but 
T think it is very basic, this difference, as to what the incentive shall 
be, and [ personally am very skeptical of the type of incentive offered 
in this legislation which is just a freedom from income tax. This is 
just as much a subsidy as any other form and yet it is completely 
undiserimin: ating, whereas I think it would be much better, if we are 
going to subsidize the thing anyhow, to get the kind of industry in 
the area that is not there, and that is not going just because they see 
a chance to make a fast buck. 

Mr. Suirrer. All that needs to be done is to put some safeguards 
into the bill, and say that in order to qualify for this kind of benefit, 
the following standards must be adhered to, just lay them out and 
anybody who does not qualify under them does not get the benefits. 

Mr. Unuman. I personally do not think you can write such qualifi- 
cations into this legislation. I think you are appealing to a tax ad- 

vantage and you are going to have to get the type of people that are 
interested primarily in a tax advantage, and you cannot disqualify too 
many people or the law will not w ork. 

But I will not argue with you and I appreciate your point of view. 

The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. It is true, is it not, that on this reservation they have 
at the present time a pottery plant where they make Indian pottery 

Mr. Surrrer. That is right. 

Mr. Berry. And if the pottery could be sold out at a little less than 
it is sold out at the present time, that there would be employment for 
150 people, but the standard is very high at the present time. It is 

7397—60—-4 
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operated in connection with the school or something like that, and it 
is beautiful pottery, and the hills are filled with the ¢ clay. If that pot- 
tery could be produced in competition with the pottery produced in 
Japan, Indian pottery produced in Japan and shipped over here— 
that is one channel. 

I think Pine Ridge is a perfect example of what can be done. The 
manufacturers of Japan have the tax exemption. We are spending 
$40 billion a year to defend Japan as well as ourselves. ‘They do not 
have to raise this tax. All this would do would be to put someone that 
knows something about pottery and is in a position that the “pot- 
terer”—if that is a good word—of Japan is in at the present time and 
permit him to compete. 

Holy Rosary Mission is located on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

May I say, ‘Mr. C hairman, that the Pine Ridge Reservation is one 

of the large re: servations of America. Holy Rosary Mission is the 
largest Indian mission, I think, boarding school mission, in the 
United States. Father Bryde—and I shall ‘ask permission to put the 
whole letter in the record later—says this— 
One of the main reasons for the lack of progress in our reservation is the geo- 
graphical isolation in which the people live. The vast majority live away out 
in the country and in the various canyons separated from each other. They 
do not have enough land nor the know-how to make a living out there. They 
are simply staying there. Unless they can be brought in and grouped in one, two, 
three or four major communities where they can live and find employment, the 
same situation will prevail 50 years from now as is prevailing now. The only 
thing that would bring them in would be employment. This is most congenial 
to the very nature of the Sioux who are very dorcacious by nature. 

I have talked with many Indians who have never had an opportunity for 
regular employment. I will always ask them, “Would you work if you hada 
chance for regular employment, regular, on the reservation?’ The answer is 
always an unqualified “Yes.” 

Mr. Chairman, later on I shall ask unanimous consent to include all 
of that, but I think that pretty much says what hundreds of Indians 
of the Pine Ridge, the Rosebud and these various reservations say. 

We cannot hope to get large industrial plants in South Dakota be- 
cause we do not have sufficient water for large plants. We do have 
sufficient water for small plants. We do have sufficient water for pot- 
tery and making of things that represent the Indian people that can 
be sold and we have an outlet sitting here waiting for us tod: ay. Up 
here in New York is a store that is begeing for Indian things of all 
kinds to sell. I was up there a couple of years ago and practically 
every bit of Indian stuff that they had, on the bottom is marked 
“Made in Japan.” 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Utiman. I would just comment to the gentleman from Sonth 
Dakota that Iam in perfect agreement with him as to the need for 
offering incentives to get industry. I think our only problem is the 
matter of technique, and I am personally dubious that the real prob- 
lem for instance, with the pottery makers, is the income taxes. And 
I think that it would be rather questionable, if you just free them 
from income taxes, that you will see a great expansion in industry be- 
cause I think they are not paying much in the way of income taxes 
now. 

[ think you will have to offer something beyond that and this is 
what I am interested in and I hope we will make progress in this 
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direction so that we can be discriminating and encourage the right 


kind of permanent indust rial development that will be suitable to the 
particular problems of industrial location, way back away from mar- 
kets and civilization. L 

Mr. Berry. As you know, the bill provides that only those busi- 
nesses and only those contracts approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior would be eligible for tax exemptions so you do have that con- 
trol and that regulation when the industrial plant deals with the 
tribal council such as we have sitting before us today. 

Mr. Utitman. Did you have anything more, Mr. Shifter ? 

Mr. Sutrrer. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Could the record show that Mr. Enos Poor Bear is also here? 

Mr. Utiman. Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor (staff). I have one suggestion. Perhaps Mr. Shifter 
could address himself to page 8, section 7, lines 10, 11, and 12 in one 
of the bills. And I would like to get his reaction and his idea of 
what is meant by those three lines. 

Mr. Siurrer. This is the kind of thing that I referred to before, 
that you can have safeguards against moving industry from one area 
into the Indian country. This is just that safeguard. 

Mr. Taytor. Would you read that into the record, please ? 

Mr. Suirrer. The provision is that industry— 
shall qualify for the incentives provided by this section, unless the establish- 
ment of such new industry is a device whereby operations of an existing industry 
are transferred from the Indian or non-Indian areas. 

Mr. Taytor. What do you think that would cover ? 

Mr. Suirrer. I would believe that it would cover the point that 
Congressman Ullman made before, namely, that you can’t qualify for 
the benefits of this legislation if industry is transferred from one 
area into this particular area. 

Mr. Taytor. That was the impression that I had, but I was won- 
dering if it might have struck you differently. 

Mr. Surrrer. That is right. 

Mr. Utitman. I might just say this sort of thing is essential, but 
the great problem of administration is to determine whether it is or 
is not a device. I think this is subject to a very wide latitude and in 
the normal course of administration in which you desperately want 
industry, it is pretty easy to overlook this factor. I think some in- 
dustry might tell you that they are going to move their operations 
anyhow, and this just would be a good thing and they would be willing 
to move it here under these circumstances. I think it is pretty easy 
to evade that. 

Mr. Suirrer. May I make one comment on that, Mr. Chairman ? 
This would quite obviously be enforced by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. Your entire tax code is really backed up by volumes and volumes 
of regulations of the Internal Revenue Service. This is really the 
place where the laws get spelled out, and enforced in some detail. 
I would think that generally speaking the Internal Revenue Service 
is quite careful to see to it that the U.S. Treasury gets the maximum 
dollar and that it would seem to me that if your basie purposes are 
spelled out in the legislation, the Internal Revenue Service in all like- 
lihood would be quite careful in granting the benefits or in recognizing 
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the benefits of this bill in industry which might possibly go contrary 
to your announced purpose. 

Mr. Uttman. Are you saying that if the Secretary decided to moyg 
an industry in the Internal Rev enue Service could refuse to grant an 
income-tax exemption ¢ 

Mr. Suirrer. My understanding of this legislation is that ultimately 
the decision in this case would rest with the Internal Revenue Servicg, 
This is the way | understand this bill. 

Mr. Utiman. | think certainly that should be clarified. 

Mr. Sutrrer. I believe that is what it would be, in other words, 
ultimately whether you qualify for this or not is the decision of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Uttman. You are saying that before the Secretary could make 
a determination he would have to go to the Internal Revenue Depart. 
ment and get a ruling from the Internal Revenue I Jepartment that 
they would be eligible. 

Mr. Suirrer. I would assume so, unless this committee expresses its 
intent otherwise that where you are dealing with tax legislation the 
Internal Revenue Service would have an equal say. 

Mr. Uttman. However, if we pass a bill which says that these in- 
dustries are free from income taxes, it seems to me that the Internal 
Revenue people have little to say about it when we say that if you move 
into this area you are free from income tax. 

Mr. Surer. If you do it in those broad terms, but if you set upa 
limitation the question of whether the limitation governers or not, is 
one the Internal Revenue Service would decide unless you, by congres- 
sional action, give this authority to make this determination by some- 
one else. 

Mr. Utitman. I would agree that the limitation should be in. 

Anything further ? 

Mr. Witmer, do you have anything? 

Mr. W ITMER. No. 

Mr. Utiman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Berry. While we are on this subject and we have lawyers here, 
possibility Marvin Sonosky who represents a number of Indian tribes, 
should be here. 

Mr. Uttman. Did you have something ? 

Mr. Hoty Rock. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a little some- 
thing to that: In our constitution we can only make business leases up 
to 5 years which to my mind I wonder if there is an industry that 
would establish itself on that basis, on that sort of basis? We have 
a referendum to that effect trying to change it but people just did 
not agree. And so from that standpoint T do not know how industry 
could establish there on such a short-term leasing terms. 

Mr. Utiman. I think this is very important. I think the witness has 
brought out an important point. If this legislation should pass, ob- 
viously many of these regulations governing the different tribes would 
be changed to conform to this pattern to make it possible to attract 
these industries into the area. 

Did you have anything further ? 

Mr. Hoty Rook. If they refuse to change their term of leases then 
they can’t take advantage of that bill. 
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Mr. Uttman. This is probably correct, but I would want a legal 
interpretation whether there is anything in the various terms of this 
pill that would change this, or allow the Department to make a separate 
ruling. You have brought out an important point that would have 
to be taken into consideration. 

Do the witnesses have anything further to say ? 

Thank you very much. 

We have time for another witness. I call Mr. Sonosky tothe stand. 

Did you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN J. SONOSKY, ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., ON BEHALF OF THE SHOSHONE TRIBE 


Mr. Sonosxy. I do not have a prepared statement and will not take 
very much time. : 

Mr. Uttman. You may proceed in any way that you wish. 

Mr. Sonosky. My name is Marvin J. Sonosky and I am an attorney 
in Washington, D.C., and I speak on behalf of the Shoshone Tribe of 
the Wind River Reservation, which has submitted a resolution to go 
with the Arapahoe tribe and it has been placed in the record through 
Congressman Thomson. Also, I spoke on behalf of various tribes in 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 

May I say that all these tribes, of course, wholly endorse enthusiasti- 
cally the objective of the proposed legislation. 

What the Indians need is employment and what they want is em- 
ployment and they desire to have it brought home. So far as the par- 
ticulars, the methods by this objective could be accomplished, I think 
all will agree that the bill needs further and considerably detailed 
study. 

I think one point might be brought out, the question might be 
asked as to why should the United States go out of its way on behalf 
of these people. In a sense, are we distinguishing among all other 
citizens in favor of Indians? It should be noted that Indian reserva- 
tions initially were placed in the more isolated spots that could be 
found, cut off by ordinary means of communication. And as the 
country has grown it has surrounded Indian reservations and indus- 
try has moved closer to them. 

Nevertheless, today we find in many parts of the country that the 
reason there is no industry on Indian reservations is frequently lack 
of good transportation facilities, some distance from market. 

I speak now particularly with reference to Wyoming and North 
and South Dakota, reservations which are west of Missouri River, 
there is no north and south transportation and there is considerable 
distance to market. In connection with two of the tribes I represent, 
we have had direct contact with industry in efforts over the last 4 or 5 
years to bring industry to the reservation. And one thing the com- 
mittee can be sure of is that industry will not come to an Indian 
reservation unless you can demonstrate to industry that it can get a 
better deal on the reservation than elsewhere, and I mean profitwise. 
First of all you have a problem of attracting industry to an Indian 
reservation. You have the problem of location. The first questions 
that are asked are, “Where will our management live?” “We have got 


to bring in personnel here.” They will not live in an ordinary rural 
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community. They are going to want to live in the nearest little town 
of some size. 

The next question they ask is “What will you give us by way of sub. 
sidy in terms of land, buildings, capital investment 2” And this ; is 
important and one of the things the committee should consider, be. 
cause I am convinced that unless we make a permanent form of in- 
dustry there is considerable danger that at the end of the subsidy 
period the industry will dry up. We have had that experience, 4 
fly-by-night outfit. We had a toy factory in South Dakota. The 
tribe put up a small sum of money in a subsidy. The Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in terms of giving vocational training through this fac. 
pony and paying them for a course of training for Indians, in fact, 

gave them a substantial subsidy and when th: ut was over it just dis. 
hh ared. There was nothing there. These are facts, I am sure, which 
the committee will consider. 

On the Wind River Reservation today we have a proposal which in- 
volves the establishment of a $5 million plant to make plaster board 
for housing. We have got the pulpwood on the reservation to make 
the paper part of it. And we have got enough gypsum to take care 
of the United States for the next 3, 000 years, ‘and I am told some de- 
posits of the finest quality gypsum, but we have got to compete with 
the fellow who has got an inferior gypsum deposit near the market, 
50 miles from Chicago. How are we going to compete with him in 
terms of freight rates ‘and so on? 

The only way we can compete with him, and these people do have 
the finance and are willing to put up money, is to build the plant. 
But they are seeking—and strangely enough they have attempted to 
do on their own—in terms of an individual pilot bill they have not 
succeeded in getting introduced but they have sought to have intro- 
duced into Congress an individual bill on the bill for their project on 
the Wind River Reservation. Under the bill that is proposed here, I 
think this could be accomplished and it would mean using a natural 
resource on the reservation, wood and timber and gypsum, to employ 
in the neighborhood of 150 families. And only with this legislation 
can you make up the difference which represents profit and loss, the 

major part of which results from the = that these Indian reserva- 
tions were established in isolated area 

I have nothing further, Mr. C sevice, 

Mr. Uttman. I want to commend you for bringing that matter out 
and making an a ene analysis of the problem ‘and pointing up the 
fact that there are many factors that must be taken into consideration 
if we are to get the right kind of industries that are aiming at perma- 
nent location in the area. I think your point in developing a natural 
resource, which this tribe does have, is very good. I would be in favor 
of special legislation if need be, because we have not attempted to have 
Indians exploit their own resources and develop their own resources 
in such a way, in a way that they can compete on the market. 

Mr. Sonosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Uttman. Thank you. 

The gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. I have no questions, but want to commend Mr. Sonosky 
on his unusual and very fine statement. 

Mr. Sonosxy. Thank you, Mr. Berry. 
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Mr. Uxtiman. Is there anyone else who wishes to testify on this 
legislation in the few minutes remaining? 

Then we will resume hearings tomorrow and hear the rest of the 
witnesses. 

Did the gentleman have a letter he wanted to insert in the record ? 

Mr. Berry. I think possibly I will wait until after the testimony 
of these various witnesses so we will not take up too much time. I have 
a number of statements from other people who will not be here. 

Mr. Utiman. I would ask that there be inserted in an appropriate 
place in the record a statement from the Warm Springs Reservation 
from Oregon; and a statement from Mr. Owen M. Panner, attorney 
for the reservation, also be inserted in the record at the appropriate 

lace. 

Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES 
OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON, 
Warm Springs, Oreg., May 27, 1960. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Iam sending you a copy of a statement of the tribal council of the Warm 
Springs Reservation that sets further the council’s views and recommendations 
with respect to H.R. 8033 

The council is urging the enactment of the proposed legislation with the modi- 
fications outlined in the statement. We appreciate the opportunity to submit our 
views in connection with H.R. 8033. 

Best personal regards to you and your family. We are looking forward to 
having you Visit our reservation during the next trip out. 

Very truly yours, 
VERNON JACKSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION 
OF OREGON 


The Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon is a Fed- 
eral corporation chartered under the Wheeler-Howard Act. The Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation contains approximately 625 square miles and there are ap- 
proximately 1,600 tribal members. 

The governing body of the tribe is the tribal council, which is composed of 11 
members of the tribe, 8 of whom are elected every 3 years by the members and 
3 of whom are the recognized chief in each district who is selected for life by the 
members of his district. 

We feel that we have in the past made a real effort to cope intelligently with 
management of the tribal affairs and assets. 

We appreciate the introduction of H.R. 8033 by Congressman Langen and the 
similar bill, H.R. 7701, by Congressman Berry, and we know that they are 
attempts to assist us in solving our own problems. 

Our reservation, like so many others, is comparatively isolated from industrial 
areas and areas of substantial population. The economy of the reservation must 
necessarily be based on agriculture and there are insufficient agricultural lands to 
support the people. We are vitally concerned with attracting industries onto the 
reservation which would make jobs available for our people. 

We therefore are in accord with the purposes which Congressman Langen and 
Congressman Berry had in mind when they introduced these bills. 

As both Congressmen have indicated, we feel that some modifications and 
changes should be made in the bill. 

We feel definitely that the tribe should have the right to consent, along with 
the Secretary of the Interior, before an industry became located on the reserva- 
tion and secured the tax advantages made possible. Otherwise, the industry 
might not be the type that would furnish employment which our people could 
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handle and in addition, industries might locate on the reservation which would hp 
so large as to create complete chaos. This would have the further disadvantage 
to the Federal Government in that unnecessary taxes would be lost out of 
proportion to the benefit to the Indian tribes. Both the Secretary of the Interijo, 


out. 

The bill in section 6(a) and in section 6(e) (4), and in section 6(e) (6) gives 
the tribes authority to sell or mortgage all of the tribal assets. We are confident 
that other tribes have also attempted to handle their affairs in an intelligent ang 
businesslike manner insofar as they are able, but we are convinced that no guch 
blanket authority should now be given to all tribes. History has demonstratej 
that both individual Indians and the tribes have been repeatedly taken advantage 
of because of their lack of business acumen and we are satisfied that all of the 
tribes are not prepared to cope with such a responsibility at this time. Furthe 
we do not believe that this authority is necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
the act. We feel that aggressive sales activity along with the income tax benefity 
conferred by the act will result in industries locating on Indian reservations, | 
is not going to be necessary for the tribes to sell or mortgage all of their assets jy 
order to persuade them to establish new industries on the reservations. Syeh 
powers could conceivably result in very premature, confused, and ill-considere 
results. We therefore urge that the bill be modified to delete these powers, 

Neither do we feel that section 6(c) is necessary to the basic purposes of the 
act. It appears doubtful that the individual members of the tribes should be 
subjected to the corporate debts, even with their consent. Many of the mem. 
bers of our tribe are wholly incapable of giving well considered consent and there 
would seem to be no necessity for requiring the consent of individual member 
of the tribe. 

In section 6(g) the bill provides that the tribes may sue and be sued. The 
charter provisions of the tribes which are under the Wheeler-Howard Act have 
similar language but they also contain the additional language, “but the grant 
or exercise of such power to sue or be sued shall not be deemed a consent by the 
tribe or the United States to the levy of any judgment, lien, or attachment upon 
the property of the tribe or the United States other than property specifically 
pledged or assigned.” This language should certainly be added at the end of 
6(g¢) so that the tribes will enjoy the same immunities as cities have by the 
charter provisions and as the States and Federal Governments have in the ab 
sence of their consent to be sued. 

Congress has legislated many times in connection with law and order prob 
lems on the Indian reservations. This is a complete and separate subject in 
and of itself. Undoubtedly, the Justice Department would want to be heard 
on the provisions of section 10. On our reservation we have an excellent system 
of tribal courts. The tribal courts have jurisdiction only over Indians under 
Federal supervision and not over non-Indians. If industry were located on the 
reservation the non-Indians would be subject to State and Federal courts and 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the tribal court. The Indian people on our res 
ervation do not wish to take appeals to the U.S. district court, since there is a 


rate consideration and should not be involved in this legislation. 
CONCLUSION 


We appreciate the opportunity to submit our views in connection with HR 
8033 and we earnestly support its passage with the modifications as suggested 
herein. 


McKay, PANNER, MARVIN & JOHNSON, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAw, 
Bend, Oreg., May 26, 1960. 

Re H.R. 8033. 

Congressman AL ULLMAN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear AL: Thank you very much for the copy of your letter of may 9, 1960, ad 


dressed to Charles Jackson, the chairman of the Warm Springs Tribal Council, 
concerning H.R. 8033. 


and the tribe should be required to consent so that orderly plans could be worke | 
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Mr. Jackson has been seriously ill and is restricted to normal, quiet activi- 
ties around his home. He is getting better and he is going to be back with the 
council working soon but as yet his doctor hasn’t released him to do so. 

He did call me about your letter and we set up a tribal council meeting to con- 
sider the bill in its entirety. I did not want to respond to your letter without 
first going over the bill with the council and giving it some serious thought. As 
you know, it involves some drastic changes, many of which do not seem to be 
related to the basic motive which Congressman E. Y. Berry had in mind when 
he first introduced H.R. 7701, which I understand is identical. 

We have considered the bill carefully, we read the statement which Congress- 
man Berry sent out at the time he introduced the bill, and I shall set forth our 
feelings about it. 

The purpose and motives are excellent. There is no question but that some 
assistance in the form of job opportunities and economic advancements must be 
given to almost every Indian reservation in the United States. Over a year ago 
I spent some time talking to Senator Neuberger about the possibility of granting 
some income tax exemptions to industries which would locate on the Indian 
reservations. My feeling then was that rather than attempting to relocate the 
Indians away from their homes it would be much better if there were job oppor- 
tunities for them so that they could remain at home and become more competi- 
tive without such a drastic change in their way of life. Senator Neuberger felt 
the idea was sound but he did not feel Congress would approve any such legis- 
lation at that time. 

I felt at that time that Congress might be willing to take such a step in the 
hope of bringing about some constructive assistance. As I visualize the situa- 
tion, if industry requiring employees to do the type of jobs that the Indian people 
could perform were located on the reservation the transition would come about 
very rapidly. 

Summarizing the Tribal Council is definitely in accord with H.R. 8033 to the 
extent that it offers inducements to industry to locate on the reservation. There 
is one very basic qualification that undoubtedly has been inadvertently left out 
of the bill. No industry should be permitted to locate on the reservation and to 
receive such benefits without the consent of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the tribe. We would like very much to have such a provision included so that 
the situation could be handled on an orderly basis. If no such limitation is im- 
posed I could conceive of some organization such as Boeing, for example, mov- 
ing in a tremendous plant and overnight practically destroying the entire reser- 
vation. This would not be good for the Government either because it would 
involve too much loss in taxes. Our idea would be that the industry should be 
the type that would utilize labor which the Indian people could perform. 

On page 4 of the bill, section 6(a), each tribe accepting the provisions of the 
act is given the authority to sell or mortgage all of the tribal assets. This lan- 
guage could result in a tribe which did not have adequate leadership either 
selling or mortgaging all of the tribal assets and thereby dissipating them. 
This power is not necessary to the basic purposes of the act, and we feel defi- 
nitely that it should be eliminated. I don’t think that it is any particular hazard 
insofar as our tribe is concerned now, but it is a very broad power and is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the cautious management of the Indians’ property. 

We feel that paragraph 6(c) should be deleted. Again, this language is not 
necessary to the basic purposes of the act and there would appear to be no good 
reason why the owner of individual property should be subject to the corporate 
debt or liabilities of the tribe with or without his consent. Consent has in the 
past been obtained from the Indian people both individually and collectively 
under circumstances leaving much to be desired, and this subparagraph, we feel, 
should be deleted. 

Paragraphs 6(e) (4) and 6(e) (6) grant the tribe far more power and author- 
ity than they are now capable of properly exercising. For years and years we 
have attempted to get more and more authority for the tribal council in the 
management of its affairs, and the council is willing to assume such author- 
ity within reason. It does not seem consonant with good judgment to com- 
pletely restrict Indian tribes to 100 years or so and then suddenly cut everything 
loose. Basically, this is the problem with the rapid termination policy which 
as you know has been so catastrophie in the Klamath situation. Actually, I 
don’t feel that such broad powers are necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
the act. If the 10-year tax-free bonus is given to industries, it is not going to 
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be necessary for the tribes to mortgage all of their assets in order to make 
loans to such industries to get them to come onto the reservation. 

I have been very fortunate in acting on the Governor’s advisory committee 
for the Oregon Department of Planning and Development and have workeg 
aggressively at attempting to get new industry for Oregon, and in particular for 
eastern Oregon. Here in Bend we have had substantial successes on a sma}j 
scale, and I know that if this income tax advantage is given, industries of g 
suitable size can be enticed to the reservation without selling or mortgaging aj 
of the tribal assets. 

Under section 6(e) (4) and (6) the tribes would be permitted with a stroke 
of the pen to dissipate all of the tribal assets. It seems to us that the inclusion 
of these sections is very bad and could result in some real serious problems for 
many of the tribes. 

In section 6(g) the bill provides that the tribes may sue and be sued. The 
charter provisions of the tribes which are under the Wheeler-Howard Act haye 
similar language but they also contain the additional language, “but the grant or 
exercise of such power to sue or be sued shall not be deemed a consent by the 
tribe or the United States to the levy of any judgment, lien, or attachment upon 
the property of the tribe or the United States other than property specifically 
pledged or assigned.” This language should certainly be added at the end of 
6(g) so that the tribes will enjoy the same immunities as cities have by the 
charter provisions and as the States and Federal Government have in the absence 
of their consent to be sued. 

Under section 8(b) we would like to have inserted the words “with the tribe's 
consent” after the word “authorized” on line 9, page 10. 

Section 10(a) seems to have no relation whatsoever to the avowed purpose 
of the bill. It’s a completely different and separate field and involves other con- 
siderations. Congress has already legislated extensively on the law-and-order 
questions on Indian reservations, and to incorporate such a section in a bill 
which has nothing to do with law and order seems most inadvisabie. I am sure 
that the Justice Department would want to be heard on this section. Our 
tribal courts, for example, have no jurisdiction over anyone except Iidians under 
Federal supervision. We have appellate procedures set up within the tribe, and 
in the 5 years that I have been tribal attorney I have never heard anyone 
complain that they wanted any appeal from the decision of the tribal court. I 
feel it would be most inadvisable to adopt section 10(a) without considerably 
more study and thought. 

I realize, Al, that it’s very difficult to cut up a bill such as this in the ways 
that we have suggested. I am extremely sorry we could not have a delegation 
back in Washington to testify. In Congressman Berry’s original statement that 
he sent out when he introduced H.R. 7701, he indicated that he was not satisfied 
with the language of the bill and he felt that there was much that needed to be 
amended. 

We are definitely in favor of granting income tax benefits to industries who 
locate on the reservation, provided they do so with the consent of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the tribe involved, so that it can be handled in an orderly 
fashion. Anything you can do to assist us in getting such legislation passed, 
I feel will be most helpful. I am convinced that it will be a long step in the 
right direction. 

However, as I attempted to point out, I don’t think such a bill should be 
muddled and confused with the tremendous additional powers that it purports 
to give to the tribe and with attempts to solve the law and order problem on 
Indian reservations. 

I am sending this to you airmail at the very first opportunity and I apologize 
for the delay. I am sure you realize that there are many important things to 
consider in this bill and we wanted to make sure that the council had an 
opportunity to study it carefully. 

I am also sending to Vernon Jackson, the secretary-treasurer of the tribe, a 
written statement for his signature after he has approved it. This undoubtedly 
will not reach you by the hearing on May 31, but it should be in your hands by 
June the 2d. If you would have it made a part of the records we would 
appreciate it very much. 

Essentially, it says just what I have covered in my letter to you. I wanted 
to get this off to you so that you could do what you can to help us at the time of 
the hearing. 
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We are looking forward to having you, Anita, and Ron for that fishing trip 

this summer. Best wishes to all of you. 
a OwEN M. PANNER. 

Mr. Uriman. And also that the record be held open for a matter of 
10 days for the Umatilla Tribe statement that will also be forth- 
coming. 

Is there anything ee 

We stand adjourned. | . 

(Whereupon, the hearing adjourned at 11:45 a.m., to reconvene at 
9:45 a.m., Thursday, June 2, 1960.) 
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OPERATION BOOTSTRAP FOR THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
or THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:55 a.m., pursuant to adjournment in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. James A. Haley, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

Mr. Hatey. The Subcommittee on Indian Affairs will come to 
order. 

The committee will take up for further consideration bills H.R. 7701 
by Mr. Berry, H.R. 8033 by Mr. Langen, and H.R. 8590 by Mr. Short. 
The committee has had these three bills under consideration for 3 
days now. 

Mr. Berry, I understand you had a witness that you would like to 
call at this time. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Dr. Lowry take 
the stand first this morning. 

Mr. Hatey. Dr. Lowry? Will you state your name, where you 
reside, and whom you represent, if other than yourself, for the record, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES W. LOWRY, McLEAN, VA. 


Dr. Lowry. I am Charles Wesley Lowry, head of the Foundation 
for Religious Action of Social and Civil Order, but I am representing 
myself and I am here purely out of personal interest and conviction. 
I reside in McLean, Va., but work in the Nation’s Capital, Washington, 
D.C., in the main, although somewhat over the country. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed. 

Dr. Lowry. I came over here today to offer what thoughts I have 
for two main reasons. I come as a citizen with the concerns of the 
American that thinks a great deal about our country and its oppor- 
tunities as well as problems, and also I come as a theolegian concerned, 
especially in later years, with religious and social action. 

My main interest for the last 7 or 8 years is pretty well represented 
by a recent consultation about a year and a half ago I had with one 
of the committees of the House of Representatives. This consulta- 
tion was published by the House of Representatives under the title, 
“The Ideology of Freedom Versus the Ideology of Communism.” 
And I have been especially concerned with the nature of our demo- 
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‘atic Republic and the challenge that it faces to its very existencg 
in in the perilous world of the 20th century. 

It seems to me this bears—and I hope to bring out in my testimon 
this great question of the ability of our democ1 ‘atic Republic to solve 
its problems and to go before the rest of the world with its commission 
to show its ability to solve human and civic problems. I will try to 
develop that in just a minute. 

come, secohuiy, however, because I happen to be a " itive of In. 
dian territory. I, perhaps, ought to explain that since I find many 
people in the eastern United States think I mean an Indian reserva. 
tion. I mean, of course, the eastern half of what is now the State of 
Oklahoma, that was the territory known as Indian territory. It hap- 
pens that I was born out there in the year 1905. I had a chance 
throughout my life as a child and youth to see a great deal of Indians, 
I resided in the western part of Oklahoma during my school period so 
saw something of the Comanche Indians and later of the Che vennes 
and Ar: apahos. I think it might interest your committee to know that 
in the town of Clinton, Okla., we had an Indian boy whose name I 
remember quite well and also th: it he was a very keen trackman—he 
ran the mile in track. His name was John Yellow Bull. and John was 
the first Indian to graduate from Clinton High School. He was in 
my class, the class of 1922. So I think this natural interest—I do not 
claim to be an expert at all in this subject—but this natural interest 
from the hun ian standpoint in the Indian is what primarily motivated 
me to come here not in a way to be a lobbyist or anything like that. but 
to give my concern as a citizen, as a religious leader, that we in the 
United States take the best means at our disposal to try to solve the 
problems of these people who were the original native people of this 
great continent when our forefathers, or the forefathers of most of us, 
came over here and settled the wilderness. 

It does seem to me, as a student of history, if we look over this 
whole story, we cannot but be gr ipped i in the depths of our moral and 
spiritual being by the tragedy of the American Indians. Here wasa 
very able, a very gifted people, but a people that were adapted toa 

particular kind of life representing actu: ally a stage of human devel- 
opment below what we call—at any rate, different from what we call 
that of the settled civilization. 

The qualities that made the Indian great as a people were not quali- 
ties that helped him to adjust to a developing civilization on European 
or transplanted European lines. 

The result is it seems to me, that, after a great many difficulties, the 
Indian became from the st andpoint of civilization in a kind of ar- 
rested—what I think Arnold Toynbee would call an arrested condition 
from the sti 0 OS of human civilization. 

I imagine most, or all of us, would agree that so far we have failed 
to find the alan tive way in which to help the descendents of the 
great Indian people to find the opportunity to advance into the 20th 
century, the opportunity to share in the great gains and the great 
privileges of the civilization we know as American civilization. 

May I say, too, that I think this is a problem of conscience—a prob- 
lem of moral responsibility—and that is one reason I am here this 
morning. Not that I feel I have so much wisdom, but I do feel a con- 
cern to quote a great phrase of our friends, the Quakers—lI have a con- 
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cern with regard to this problem and our duty in trying to solve it 
constructively and humanely. . ; 

Now, this is the background of the main reasoning that I want to 
try to develop before this committee. | 

I was attracted to Operation Bootstrap for the Indian people of the 
United States as embodied in the bill, H.R. 7701, for three very specific 
reasons inherent, it seems to me, in this approach to this whole ques- 
tion. I have given you the personal reasons concerning my appear- 
ance, but now, from the standpoint of this bill, from the standpoint 
of Operation Bootstrap, from the standpoint of this type of approach 
to a problem that has long resisted solution and a problem that has 
long troubled and burdened the consciences of many sensitive people 
of this country. 

I want to suggest three reasons that make it appealing as an ap- 

roach—not speaking so much of details—as a basic approach. 

The first is because of its human aspects. The second is because of 
its international aspects; and the third is because of its economic 
aspects. I want to develop these very carefully in succession. 

First, the human aspect. It seems to me that we are obliged, as I 
indicated, feeling this 1s an issue that troubles our consciences; it is an 
issue of human dignity; it is an issue of whether people can find a 
way to advance into the 20th century. I am concerned to see this 
problem solved in a human way to conserve and augment the human 
values involved. It seems to me that is the only solution. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Hatey. The gentleman from South Dakota ? 

Mr. Berry. Getting down to the issues in the bill, I wonder if you 
would not confine yourself more, because of the time involved and we 
have a number of witnesses here, to the benefits involved in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Hatey. Dr. Lowry, we never cut anyone off here and we want 
you to fully develop your thoughts and all of that; but we are going 
to have to limit your time because of the large number of witnesses 
we have here that come from the various parts of the country. 

Dr. Lowry. I understand. 

Mr. Harry. How long do you think it will take? Ten minutes? 

Dr. Lowry. Not more than that, sir. 

Mr. Hatey. You may proceed for 10 minutes. 

Dr. Lowry. I think in this human aspect I have reference to the 
type of thing Mr. Berry inquired about. It seems to me that involved 
is the need of self-help; and I see this bill as affording an opportunity 
for the Indian people to help themselves. This is very important if 
the human values are to be concerned. That is the first aspect that 
seems to me to be important, that by bringing in these industries, by 
attempting to give an opportunity within the industrial framework 
of our society, these people can advance in self-respect by helping 
themselves. 

Then, the second aspect that concerns me particularly is the inter- 
national aspect. I believe that it could be very important to the 
United States of America if we could show before the rest of the 
world, in this time of clashing ideologies, and clashing social and 
political systems, that we have been able to solve a problem that is as 
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inwardly involved in our history and in our society as the Indian 
problem. 

For example, Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico has undoubtedly 
been of great value from the standpoint of advocacy of capitalism as 
an economic system with many social implications. It also seems to 
me there could be greater international value in yee Boot- 
strap as applied to and developed in the context of the problems of 
the North American Indian. 

Then, third, the economic aspect. I would take it, from havin 
talked with some people who have been concerned about this bill, 
having read the bill, read other material on it, that the type of i incen- 
tive to industry and the type of industrial ‘and economic develop- 
ments that might ensue were this bill to pass, would come within 
the area of small business. It seems to me as we face the whole ideo- 
logical problem of capitalism, we ought to remember that capitalism 
does not just mean big business; it does not just mean giant corpora- 
tions. The real heart of the whole issue regarding capitalism 1s the 
relationship of individual to property and here small business, it 
seems to me, assumes a very great importance. 

I would believe that the benefit of this bill, economically, would 
come in from the angle of small business, and of the meaning of 
property for individuals as opposed simply to corporations. 

To conclude, and sum up, I hope that this Operation Bootstrap 
applied to the problems of the Indians of the United States, as out- 
lined in this bill, will be tried. It seems to me that we desire the 
Indian people, who suffered a great deal in their history, to have a 
chance to help themselves. T his bill would give the opportunity, 
through the incentives that are familiar to all of us, to help this people 
that once was a very gifted people, and that now, no doubt, retains 
many of the inherent virtues and inherent aptitudes, if they could be 
evoked, and enable them to adjust themselves to the American civili- 
zation as developed on this continent, to help themselves and to dem- 
onstrate the inherent dignity of the human person. 

For these reasons, I hope that the Congress will look favorably 
on this bill and that a really sound, energetic experimentation will 
be tried from the standpoint of seeing whether Operation Bootstrap, 
as we have seen it developed elsewhere, can be effectively applied to 
the problems of the Indians of the United States. 

Thank you. 

Mr. AspiInatu (presiding). The gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. Berry. I just want to thank Mr. Lowry for coming. I have 
no questions. 

Mr. Asprnatyt. Mr. Westland? 

Mr. Westianpb. One question. 

As I understand, you would confine the tax exemption to small 
business ? 

Dr. Lowry. I have not advocated specifically eliminating or de- 
ciding. I said I assumed it would be primarily small industry. 

Mr. WestLanp. It does not say that. 

Dr. Lowry. No, sir; I have not said that. 

Mr. Westianp. Do you know what the definition of small business 
is? 
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Dr. Lowry. I happened to be discussing this with a small business- 
man, or at any rate he said he was, in Virginia last night and he said 
normally you define small business as anything under $5 million a 

ear. 

Mr. WestLanp. That is a pretty good sized business. 

Dr. Lowry. I do not question that. 

Mr. WestLanp. Not more than 500 employees. 

Dr. Lowry. That is the definition as happened to be given me by 
coincidence last night. 

Mr. Westianp. Let me ask you this question, which is a case in 
point. I mentioned this to the author of the bill and he recognizes 
the problem, too. I have an Indian reservation where the Union Oil 
Co. 1s going to establish a refinery. Nearby, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia is going to build a refinery. Would you grant tax exemption to 
Union Oil of California and not to Standard of California because one 
is on a reservation and the other one is not? 

Dr. Lowry. If one met the requirements of this bill specifically, I 
think I would. 

Mr. Westianp. All right. 

Dr. Lowry. But you should be sure one really met the require- 
ments of the bill. 

Mr. Westianp. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If they even meet the requirements of the bill, how 
can you have freedom of competition in such an instance as that, Mr. 
Lowry? ‘That is what we are supposed to have here as far as busi- 
ness is concerned, whether it is small or it is large. 

Dr. Lowry. I think the first answer to that, sir, is freedom of com- 

tition is not an absolute in our society, and no society of the world. 

here certainly are various problems of adjustment, a problem of 
equity, but I do not think it is an absolute and if you have any bill of 
this kind or if you have any modification through governmental action 
of any kind of free enterprise, you have somewhat limited free com- 

etition. There is no such thing as pure competition, I would say. 
So it becomes a judgment—— 

Mr. Asprnauu. If you were in charge of the other oil company that 
the gentleman from Washington mentioned, what would be your posi- 
tion on such a program. 

Dr. Lowry. Knowing human nature, and knowing the general re- 
action of officials where there is great self-interest involved, I imagine 
I would tend to take up the point of view if I were an official of that 
company of not wanting the other fellow to have any advantage, but 
that does not necessarily mean it is the right decision. Itis the human 
thing. 

Mr. WestLanp. There are probably 300 Indians in the tribe. He 
would get tax exemption, corporate tax exemption, 52 percent. He 
could afford to hire the whole tribe, sweeping up the streets and com- 
ply with this bill of half the employees to pay their salaries and still 

e@ way ahead on the 52 percent tax exemption. Doctor, these are 
ae matters. Dr. Lowry, I am not opposed to your philosophy, 

ut you have to get down to practical cases. 

Dr. Lowry. Absolutely. I would assume you would have to limit 
very strictly any company, especially the larger company, to the ac- 
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tual operations, or the business aspect of this particular operation. J] 
am assuming that not the whole outfit, but the operation involving 
Indians. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Thank you very much, Dr. Lowry. 

Dr. Lowry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Asprnatu. The next witness will be Father Hildebrand E lliott, 
Turtle Mountain Consolidated Agency of Belcourt, N. Dak. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER HILDEBRAND ELLIOTT, TURTLE Moun. 
TAIN CONSOLIDATED AGENCY, BELCOURT, N. DAK. 


Mr. Asrrnatu. We are very pleased to have you with us this morn- 
ing, Father Elliott, and will be glad to listen to you. 

Father Exxiorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am, as named by 
the chairman, Father Hildebrand Elliott, a Benedictine monk and 
priest who has been assigned to work with the Indians since 2 months 
after my ordination in the priesthood in 1931. I have never worked 
on any other assignment except on Indian missions with the Indians, 
I worked for 2 years with the Yankton Sioux in South Dakota, after 
that I was assigned to the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation in 
North Dakota, and have been there since that time, which will be 27 
years come the 29th of this month. 

I am not here to represent the Indians of Turtle Mountain, as- 
signed by them in any way or capacity. I took care, before leaving, 
not to let them know I was coming as far as it was able for me to pre- 
vent them knowing. There are among them, as I presume there are 
among other tribes, political factions on a small scale of their own 
and I do not represent any one or the other of these. 

I have in mind only to present the picture as it exists and so far as 
I know it there. 

Neither do I have any intention of trying to promote this bill for 
its own sake. Please keep that in mind. I am not here with any po- 
litical ambitions or promotion. I simply want to give you the picture 
as I have seen it. 

On the Turtle Mountains, which consists of a reservation 6 by 12 
miles, two townships, there are more than 4,000 Chippewa Indians. 
On this 72 square miles, not more than 4,000 to 5,000 acres are 
tillable as soil for tilling. The rest is rocky hills covered with serub 
brush and shallow sluice in the depressions. There is only one lake 
on the reservation that has fish in it. The one has about a 17-mile 
shoreline and it has considerable stock of fish, not a great one. They 
cannot fish on a commercial basis or anything like that, but some have 
luck with their hook and line. 

It stands to reason then, that this many people on such a condition, 
territorially even, cannot possibly make an adequate, independent liv- 
ing if they are the most industrial race on the top side of the earth. 
The resources are simply not there. 

That creates the equivalent of a slum condition in the country. 

The result. is that outside of the approximately 90 Indians who are 
hired in the jewel plant nearly 90 percent. of them, I would say, exist 
on some sort of relief, ADC, old-age pension, or other social welfare 
distributions that they are entitled to or capable of qualifying for. 
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Only last. week a lady who works in the welfare office there told one 
of the sisters at the mission that in the past winter $85,000 had been 
given out to families as immediate and emergency relief to keep them 
from getting into dire need. 

That is over and above these other regular welfare agencies. So, 
the economic condition, naturally, is very, very bad there. 

Without something in the way of expanded industrial work being 
offered to them the situation there cannot be corrected in the foresee- 
able future from anything that exists there at the present time. So, it 
means that that will have to just go on indefinitely, if those people stay 
alive. 

About 10 years ago—I do not recall the exact date—the Govern- 
ment, under Army Ordnance, undertook to establish a jewel bearing 
plant. which makes jewels such as is used in watches and other preci- 
sion instruments and they picked Turtle Mountain as the site for it 
because there was a large backlog there of employable people. 

Men in uniform still when they were talking about this came to see 
me and talked to me about. it and asked me if I thought the Indians 
could be trained for that, and if they would work at it successfully, 
and as I have known them over the period of years, I am quite sure 
that 90 percent of those who are of an age to work gladly will work 
and will take training. Well, the venture was made, this plant was 
established under the direction and supervision of the Bulova Watch 
Co. 

At one time, they hired between 150 and 200 Indians and trained 
them in this work, which requires great. skill and exact precision. Two 
people were brought over from Switzerland and put in charge of this 
training and production program. They are still there, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ansel Snyder. 

In the beginning, of course, the work was a matter of training. 
They have for some time now been able, Mrs. Snyder tells me, to pro- 
duce jewels as perfect and as good as any that can be produced any- 
where in the world. 

I went. over to see her a week ago today, and asked her these fol- 
lowing questions, just in regard to the jewel plant which is an existing 
industry adjacent to an Indian mission at the present time functioning. 

The Government cut down on its appropriation for this and about 
2 years ago or a little more, I do not recall exactly now, they had to 
let a number of these off. At the present time, there are only 87 In- 
dians working there. On the date when I spoke to her, 80 were cur- 
rently at work and 7 were on leave. It happens to be maternity leave. 
It happens nearly all women work there because they prove to be more 
skillful and deft in this type of work. It is more exacting than the 
finest possible needlework. 

Mr. Hatey (presiding). Do you not think that sometime women 
have a lot more patience than men anyway ? 

Father Exxiorr. Quite definitely they do, sir, especially in this type 
of thing. I asked her how many employees in the same family. They 
have one husband and wife combination, one mother and daughter 
combination. In two cases there are three sisters from the same family 
working and two sisters from four families. That adds up to about 
eight. The others represent then, another 80 families. 
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From my personal knowledge of these people, they all belong to m 
parish with the exception of maybe 8 or 10, they are much better 
off than they ever were before. They have a regular income and 
fully—counting the families who reap the benefit of the wages—500 
people are benefitted from these steady jobs. 

That leaves still 3,500 who have no such benefits on the reservation 
with a full 1,000 or more immediately surrounding it. I asked her 
how many Indians boys in production. She told me two Indian boys 
are currently being trained for supervising positions. I asked her 
how good is attendance. Her answer was, “Satisfactory, but better 
during the summer months.” 

Are they good workers? Her answer was “Average.” 

Are some supervisors? Of nine supervisors at the present time six 
are Indians. 

Now, the average weekly pay for production workers there is $59, 
They have hospital insurance; the employees pay one-half and the 
employer one-half. Pension and life msurance is paid by the em- 
ployer completely. They have vacations of 2 weeks per year, paid 
vacations and a Christmas bonus is based on the length of their 
employment. 

Now, it has been quite noticeable to us who have been working 
there over these years that the standards of those families who have 
worked there have risen quite a bit. They have improved their homes 
in many instances, even though they are rather modest homes. They 
had the desire in a little house with two rooms and a lean-to kitchen 
to put a picture window in and paint the house. 

n some cases, they have added on rooms and generally bettered 
their home conditions. 

A number have TV sets. Also we noticed that these Indians who 
work regularly attend church on Sunday much better. Well, they 
have means of transportation. Some of them have even been able to 
acquire a new car and some got a hold of a better used car and they 
have money to buy gas. 

In a very material way we notice this: We have three churches on 
the reservation with an average attendance on Sundays which prob- 
ably reaches 800. In the early years when we were there our plate 
collection on Sunday would be perhaps $10 or $12 from the works. 
It is not entirely due to the jewel plant that this was increased, even 
those who get relief money—they are getting more than they used 
to get because it takes a larger amount to buy the same amount of 
food than in other days. But it has secs | and we can count on 
$50 to $70 now on Sunday. Believe me, we have never approached 
them in any other way than to induce in them the idea it is their busi- 
ness to the full ability they have to contribute to the support of the 
church and we want them to keep that idea. They cannot give what 
they do not have. But it does prove when they have it, they are 
willing to do so. 

The others who are on relief, and that includes a vast number of 
them, naturally do not have as high a moral tone and they are, well, 
they do not have the hope that these have. I would be very happy to 
see this bill, or some such bill that would promote industry, or what- 
ever it is, to give steady jobs to our Indians there because the only 
reservation resource they have is their ability to work. They have 
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no other resource to draw from, If they are given work, I am sure 
they will be much better off; they will have a higher degree of self- 
respect; they will not feel like beggars and they will not act like 
beggars. 

I believe, too, that the very best help that can be given anyone, 
regardless of whether Indians or not, is to enable them to help them- 
selves by being able to work rather than to receive handouts; they 
naturally will feel better. 

Certainly the fact that they have work will not keep all of them 
from dissipating sometimes, and some of them will probably do it a 
great deal more than ot hers. — ; 

It happens in these cases, it being nearly all women working, the 
men in the house not having work, have to look after the family, if 
they are looked after, and that has been the occasion, sometimes, of 
family disagreement. But on the whole, they have adjusted them- 
selves to that. 

Although the natural order of things means that the man of the 
house should be the breadwinner, it is not totally bad because the 
women are winning the bread. In fact, it may be better sometimes 
in their case because the women, as such, are more interested in the 
improvement of home conditions perhaps than the man would be. 
If he were drawing the paychecks, sometimes, perhaps, a good deal 
of it would not find its way home. It would find its way rather to 
the bar first. 

That is the picture that exists there on the Turtle Mountain Reser- 
vation at the present time. I feel certain that given the opportunity, 
in fact, I am sure that given the opportunity to work and draw wages 
regularly and steadily, could create a vast improvement throughout 
the whole area. 

My only reason for coming down here was to present this picture in 
the hope it would induce our lawmakers to provide, as far as possible, 
a way to change a bad economic condition for locally I do not see how 
it can possibly be changed. I am quite sure that something similar 
to this may exist on other reservations. I know a little bit about some 
of them, but I do not pretend to know the situation nearly as exactly 
as I know it there. 

So, I hope then this knowledge and the picture of this one condition 
may be of some value to the lawmakers in framing whatever they find 
best to better this. 

That isall. Thank you. 

Mr. Hater. Father Elliott, we are very grateful to you for coming 
here. I am sure that your remarks are a help to the committee. Be- 
cause we happen to be lawmakers we are not all wise in all things. 
This, of course, is a very serious problem, a problem that has worried 
me ever since I have been a Member of Congress. I have frequently 
said that the solution of our Indian problem, which has been with us, 
as you well know, ever since we have been a nation, should be one of 
the most pressing problems of our time. It is not a problem that can 
be solved overnight, it is something we should be giving a lot of 
thought to, a lot of study, because for some reason the people of the 
Nation have gained the impression that the Indian does not want to 
help himself. Well, there may be a few of them that do not, but 
there are a few white people who do not want to progress. 
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I think our approach to the Indian problem has not been good, 
Unfortunately, 1 think sometimes that here in this committee, where 
we have so many problems pressing, and so many things that must be 
done, we usually do not have the time to m: ike a thorough study of 
the problems of the American Indian. We are so pressed for time 
that we take up the emergency situations and tempora rily ace omplish 
something, but I think that. the Congress should give serious con- 
sideration to some program that would really make the Indian what 
he really is, one of the first families of our country, and to assist 
him, if possible, to take his proper place in the economy and the 
social life of our Nation. 

I think, generally speaking, if we would do our part the Indians 
would be a group of conscientious, hard-working Americans. They 
have proven that they are loyal Americans in many, many inst: ices, 
especially in the defense of our country in the time of crisis. 

I notice the presence in the room. —and while he is not a me mber of 
the subcommittee, he is a member of our full committee—the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Dakota, Mr. Burdick. He is not only 
a hard-w vorking Member of the Congress and a fine, outstanding mem- 
ber of this full committee, but he is always ready to assist in legisla- 
tion, especially when that legislation might pertain to his own great 
State of North Dakota. Iam sure you know the gentleman and we 
are happy to have him here this morning so he could hear your testi- 
mony. I know he has taken time out from other business, from a 
very busy schedule, to get here to listen to your testimony this morn- 
ing. That is a high compliment, I think, when a fellow takes time 
out to come here and know he is busy, uke everyone else. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I want to join you in expressing our ap- 
preciation to Father Elliott for coming all the way from North 
Dakota, leaving his work and coming down here to give us personally 
a picture that he has gained down through his 27 or 29 years of 
working with and living with the Indian people in Nia missionary 
work with them. 

Certainly it is not possible for us to know of the great work that he 
has done and the experience that he has gleaned from these many 
years. 

I was very much interested, Father Elliott, in your indication that 
in the community you only have a part of them employed. As part 
of them have employment, it spreads inducement for opportunity 
to the rest of the people living in the community. I think that may be 
one of the great benefits of a program like this. If we can bring in- 
dustry into where these people live instead of taking them out, or 
trying to take them out into some other area, I think it seems to me 
we can doa great deal more good that way. 

Father Exxorr. May I say in regard to that, it has been tried 
there definitely with a lot of them, that what they call relocation, and 
some of them have made good. But many of them fail when they go 
away not because they lack ability to work, but because when they 
are not in working hours, they are lost. They are not fully accepted 
socially by the people that surround them, and they meet up with 
snubs sometimes. They are frequently shown that while they are 
very welcome on the job, treated very fairly on the job, they are not 
welcome into the parlors of their white associates outside. 
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Naturally, they resent this. They cannot feel at home. So home- 
sickness or difficulties end up this way: that they either drift to skid 
row or come back to the reservation. 

For that reason, I think the important item of this bill, as I under- 
stand it, is that it should be adjacent or on the reservation so that 
when they are not at work, they are among their own kind and they 
can have their social life and feel at home with the people they live 
with and around, and that will keep them satisfied. Maybe in the 
cities, they can draw even better wages, but when they are not draw- 
ing wages, they still have two- thirds of the day to live ‘and it is at that 
time the y may fail. 

Mr. Berry. In your experience, Father, about what percentage of 
the relocatees retur . ¢ 

Father Exxiorr. 1 do not want. to make just a pure guess. During 
the war, within a a iod of about 1 or 2 years, fully 1 000 people from 
our reservation left. Two hundred and fifty or more were in the 
armed services. The rest with families moved out to jobs they could 
easily get outside, many of them went to the west coast, Seattle, and 
San Francisco, wor king i in the shipyards. 

Within one school year, I recall, at le = - children in our grade 
school were taken out within that school year, but the families moved 
away and took them with them. After the. war was over, a number 
of these—I would venture 25 or 30 percent—had established them- 
selves well enough that they remained and held their jobs. The major- 
ity, undoubtedly, drifted back to the reservation. 

It happened on this relocation problem that mostly young married 
couples were the ones sent out and established with a job in the cities 
as far west as the west coast, and as far east—I know some of them 
went as far as Chicago. There are other places, too. A number of 
them have stayed. 1 would not. know offhand—it would be a pure 
guess—to say what percentage came back, but a good many did come 
back. 

Iam sure that all of them would rather stay there if they could live. 

Mr. Berry. Where? 

Father Ex.iorr. On the reservation. If they have a livelihood 
they would rather stay among their own. But the younger ones, the 
ambitious ones, go out and try it and some of them m: ake good. But 
when they run into difficulty due to sickness in the family, or various 
reasons, sometimes out of pure homesickness, to have somebody to 
associate with and recreate with they just cannot make it in the cities 
or places away from home. 

Mr. Berry. I think that is all. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Washington ? 

Mr. WEsTLAND. Father, I, too, want to thank you for coming here 
and presenting your testimony as it concerns the Turtle Mountain 
Indian Reservation. 

Father Exxrorr. I wish to thank you for the opportunity. I hope 
it might help a little. That is my only reason for being here. 

Mr. WestLanp. It does help. This becomes somewhat of a philo- 
sophical problem, Father. As the chairman said, this is not an easy 
one to solve. That is the reason Iam here. I have many other duties 
where I could be. It is a real — as to whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government should provide tax incentives to an industry so that 
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they shall locate on an Indian reservation and employ Indians, whether 
or not the Indians should be given privileges or right, or treatment 
superior to that which is given non-Indians. Just taking my own 
State of Washington where we have quite a few, there are some 30 
tribes in western Washington, most of them in my district, smal] 
tribes. Should those people be given rights and benefits and tax ex. 
emptions through an industry greater than those given to non- 
Indians? That is a problem, as I see it, anyway. 

In your Turtle Mountain Reservation, I have been reading a little 
bit about it while you have been speaking, listening with one ear and 
reading at the same time, I find pretty substantial financial -onsidera- 
tions have been made to that tribe. Perhaps they would prefer not to 
have it that way, as you say they would prefer to have jobs. But do 
you have to bring jobs to them in order to accomplish this thing? 

Father Exx.iorr. As I have said, sir, I believe that a larger number 
there working near their own home surroundings have a chance of 

making a success of it if they had a steady job and the same percent; age 
would 1 never make good outside in the ci ity because, as I say, outside of 
working hours and working conditions, the inducements to discourage. 
ment and failure are greater than they are less able to cope with them, 

As I said, it is not my idea or purpose to try to tell the lawmakers 
how they should manipulate this thing as far as taxes or anything else, 
It is just the hope that some way, something, could be done that will 
provide them in their home conditions with a means of making their 
own living. I would not say we should make them privileged, tax 
exempt or anything else, but give them jobs, if possible. 

Mr. Westianp. This committee considers a great many of these 
problems, Father, and has done a great deal, despite the opinions of 
some people, I think for the benefit of the Indians. We have had 
countless pieces of legislation here all for the benefit, at least we feel 
for the benefit, of the Indians. And we will continue to do it that 
way. You are a man of the cloth, the Lord helps those who help 
themselves, too, and we would like to see people kind of do something 
on their own, and show a little initiative. 

We have had a great example, I think, of that in the Navajo, a large 
tribe, a poverty stricken group, yet they have, through Bootstrap, 
through help from the Federal Government, from what ‘T understand, 
done and are doing pretty well in many cases. 

Father Exuiorr. I believe, sir, whether they are Indians, or who- 
ever, you have really not helped anyone until you have made them want 
to help themselves and given them an opportunity to do so. That is 
the idea of this, to give them an opportunity to prove whether they 
can help themselves, : and that is all we want, that they do so. 

It is an easy out to blame Government legislation for the failure, 
of course. I do not believe any legislation with regard to Indians 
was made with the intention of frustrating them or keeping them 
down, or anything like that. The fact it did not succeed is just 
another human failure, that is all. 

Mr, Westianp. Thank you. 

Mr. Hater. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from North Da- 
kota for any statement he would like to make at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. QUENTIN BURDICK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Burvicx. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. _ 

I would like to commend Father Elliott for a very fine statement. 
I can personally verify the facts he gave concerning the Turtle Moun- 
tain Reservation, a reservation I have been to myself, and the condi- 
tions on the part of the Indians are just exactly as he described this 
morning. I think he touched on the keystone here. The central 
theme seems to be to do things that will permit the Indians to help 
themselves. I am sure the committee members desire to do something 
along those lines. The question, of course, is legislative mechanics. 

Legislation of that type, I think, is the proper approach to the 
very complex problem. Again, I want to thank you for your time, 
Father Elliott, and for appearing before us. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much, Father, we are very happy to 
have had you here with us, and I think your testimony has contributed 
a great deal to the committee. 

‘Father Exuiorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, along this same line, I would ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the record, at this point, three or four state- 
ments that follow very much the testimony of Father Elliott. One 
is from Father John Bryde of the Holy Rosary Mission, the largest 
Catholic Indian mission in the United States, another is from Percy 
Tibbetts of Rapid City, who has spent his life in this missionary 
work. Another is from H. S. Randolph, secretary of the Department 
of Town and Country Church—Indian Work, of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. Another is from E. Russell Carter, the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, another is from the Reverend Abe 
Crawford of Eden, S. Dak., who has spent his life in work among 
the Indian people. 

Mr, Hater. You have heard the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Hearing no objection, the letters will be made a part of the record 
at this point in the proceedings. 

(Letters referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Rev. JoHN J. Brypk, S.J., SUPERINTENDENT, Hoty Rosary MISSION, 
THE PINE RIDGE EDUCATIONAL Society, INc., PINE Riper, 8S. DAK. 


I have been on the Pine Ridge Reservation since 1945. I have served in this 
district as a teacher, as a missionary out on the reservation, and as a super- 
intendent of Holy Rosary Mission, the largest mission boarding school in the 
United States. 

I have had many conversations with every type of person out here. When 
we get together, schoolteachers, administrators, Government officials, the con- 
versation always gets around to the “Indian problem.” Inevitably, the con- 
clusion is always reached: If we could just get some employment out here for 
these people, the problem would be substantially overcome. 

One of the main reasons for the lack of progress on our reservation is the 
geographical isolation in which the people live. The vast majority live way 
out in the country and in the canyons separated from one another. They do not 
have enough land nor the know-how to make a living out there. They are simply 
stagnating. Unless they can be brought in and grouped in one, two, or three or 
four major communities where they can live and find employment, the same 
situation will prevail 50 years from now as is prevailing now. The only thing 
that would bring them in would be employment. This is most congenial to the 
very nature of the Sioux, who are very gregarious by nature. I have talked to 
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many Indians who have never had any regular employment. I will always ag, 
them, “Would you work if you had a chance for regular employment right here 
on the reservation?’ The answer is always an unqualified “Yes.” 

It has come to my attention that the Treasury Department objects to the tay 
deductions asked for in the bill. I do feel that this is a very shortsighted view. 
Although no figures are available, it is my opinion that the money the Goverp. 
ment would garner from regular taxes from industry on the reservation woulg 
be almost nothing compared to the huge amounts that they are putting out and 
will continue to put out in welfare money and in unemployment money. 

One of the main inducements to industry coming to the reservations would be 
the liberal tax deductions. To take this out of the bill would strike at the very 
heart of the bill. I earnestly recommend that the bill stand as presented py 
Mr. Berry. . 

To sum up, the Indian people need an industrial program, because they need 
employment. Also, bringing them together for employment would accelerate the 
acculturization process. Out on the reservations, isolated as they are, they haye 
no communication, no exchange of any ideas, no improving context. Put into 
communities for living purposes and for employment, they would be subject cop- 
stantly, day in and day out, to the three major forces of a culturization, education, 
religion, and law enforcement. Operation Bootstrap, with its liberal tax dedue- 
tions, would induce industry to locate on the Indian reservations. Also, there js 
a virtually untouched labor market on the reservations which industry should be 
interested in. 

I have talked to a number of people, Indians and white people alike, and 
have found no one so far who is opposed to Operation Bootstrap. 


Rapip Ciry, 8. Dax., May 17, 1969. 
Congressman JAMES HALEY, 
Chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALEY: The passage of the bill introduced by Congress- 
man E. Y. Berry called Operation Bootstrap which in part will help solve an 
economic situation on the Indian reservations is one of the best things which 
could happen. 

May I state a number of reasons for my thinking that the passage of this bill 
would be a good thing: 

1. First of all it would make possible for more people to be on full-time em- 
ployment. This in turn would bring in better living conditions and give 
much needed incentive to our people. There hasn’t been too much employment 
for the people as a whole since the CCC and WPA days. 

2. There is electrical power available from the dams which fact most industries 
need to consider. 

3. The bill would automatically provide a tax incentive inducement to any 
industry which might consider locating on an Indian reservation. 

4. There is and has been much manpower going to waste on the reservations 
for the simple reason there has been no jobs available there. The only program 
on the reservation so far has been the cattle industry and this has given jobs to 
only a few for reasons which are obvious. There isn’t enough acreage for all 
the people to have cattle in numbers which bring in a liveable income. 

Percy Trssets, Indian Missionary Work. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS OF THE 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., May 25, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES HALEY, 
Chairman, House Indian Affairs Subcommittee, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALEy: I am writing you to testify to my concern for 
the Operation Bootstrap (H.R. 7701). I have been administratively concerned 
for the religious welfare of the American Indian for more than 20 years through 
the mission program of the United Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. 
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I am thoroughly convinced that where a people, such as the Indian people on 
reservations, are divorced from economic improvements and self development 
opportunities that we cannot hope for significant advances in their moral and 
religious behavior. However, we have observed in many situations where 
underprivileged people have been given an opportunity for economic develop- 
ment, such as favorable employment opportunity, that their moral and religious 
life is accelerated, resulting in a letter home and family relations, and a better 
and more law abiding and a more highly cultural community. 

The Indian people love their homelands, however, impoverished. They may 
leave for certain advantages for a short season, but the tendency is to return. 
This Operation Bootstrap (Indian version) projection has taken this factor 
into account, in that the industry is coming to the people where they are and 
where they want to live. 

Therefore I would pray that Congress may give strong support to bill, H.R. 
7701. 

Sincerely, 
H. S. RANDOLPH, 
Secretary, Department of Town and Country Church, Indian Work. 





DIVISION OF HOME MISSIONS, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., 
New York, N.Y., May 26, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES HALEY, 
Chairman, House Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hatey: I have long been personally convinced of the urgent need 
for economic development in rural and reservation areas where large numbers of 
Indians are economically disadvantaged. Many of the moral, social, and even 
spiritual deficiencies can more often be traced to deficient economic opportunities. 

I have also felt that the voluntary relocation program has great merit, but 
that there should be comparable concern and effort exerted to relieve economic 
stress in those areas where Indians might prefer to remain should they have 
necessary economic opportunities to make a living. 

I, therefore, feel encouraged that the bill known as Operation Bootstrap in- 
troduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, is being considered. I personally com- 
mend him in this effort and would hope your committee will give favorable con- 
sideration to this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
E. RUSSELL CARTER, 
Director, Indian Work. 


EpEN, S. Dak., May 18, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES HaLtEy, Member of Congress, 
Chairman, House Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Six: Information reached me that the bills known as Operation Boot- 
strap will come up at a hearing before your committee on May 31, 1960, and 
June 2, 1960. Had I known of these dates much earlier I would very much like 
to have set in at these hearings. 

I am very much interested in this bill Operation Bootstrap. In looking back 
through the years, many so-called aid to Indians bills have been introduced. 
In fact, I have assisted in some of those bills in the bygone days. 

This bill carries much new ideas and methods never before entered into. 
These ideas are pretty well molded into the present days thinking and our 
middle-class Indians will adapt themselves into these plans more readily than 
those old Indian-aid bills which often carried a sum of money as grants and 
too much Indian office supervision. 

You will please do your utmost best to promote Operation Bootstrap toward 
a satisfactory clearance of your committee and by so doing I am sure you will 
never regret it, as I am sure that those Indians who wish to better their 
standard of living will make use of it. 

How can I convince you? Well, I did the following things: In the 1930's, 
the so-called Howard-Wheeler bill was enacted but the Sisseton Wahpeton 
Tribe Indians here at Sisseton Agency, Sisseton, S. Dak., rejected it by referen- 
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dum vote. This was because that bill does not fit the needs of these Indians, 
due mostly because the land holdings of these Indians are of much higher 
valuation and the acquisition land consolidation part of that bill is not work. 
able here. 

But there are parts in that bill which point a way for a better way for a bet- 
ter way of living, so I experimented my own way, by deeding 320 acres of land 
to one of my boys and invested about $600 in money for second-handed machin. 
ery ; together he and I took 11 head of repayment cattle. This was about 1932 
and 1933. 


Today he is still on the land deeded to him, has a good house (he bought), 
bought more land adjoining the original holdings and perhaps has property 
holdings worth at least $25,000; all his without no loan on it. 

Our Indians can and will assist themselves toward a better way of life, if 
such a way is open to them like this bill Operation Bootstrap, especially here 
at Sisseton, S. Dak. 

I have much faith and hope in this bill. By adoption of this bill enacteg 
by your Congress will pave the way of many an Indian today who is unable 
to make a start to earn his very life sustenance. Much good will come from this 
bill. Give these Indians something they can and will use, and under present-day 
conditions and environment he will cooperate. This is it. 

I beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 
Rev. ABE CRAWForRD. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I believe the only two witnesses, other 
than from the Department, are Helen Peterson, of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, and Clarence Westley, president of the 
National Congress of American Indians. 

Mr. Hatey. Of course, we all know you, but if you will identify 
yourself for the record in the usual manner, and identify the gentle- 
man accompanying you, you may proceed. 


STATEMENTS OF HELEN PETERSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, AND FRANK 
GEORGE, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mrs. Prererson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My name 
is Helen Peterson. I am enrolled Oglala Sioux from the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota, originally, and I am executive 
director of the National Congress of American Indians with offices 
in the Dupont Circle Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Westley, unfortunately, had to go to New York City today and 
was not able to stay over and I should like to introduce Mr. Frank 
George, a member of the Colville Indian Reservation in the State 
of Washington, who is serving as our special legislative assistant, and 
is my distinguished and immediate predecessor in my present posi- 
tion. 

If I may, I would like to make some remarks. Mr. George will try 
to fill me in on what I forget and this will be my statement, with his 
help. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, and you may proceed. 

Mrs. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, about 8 years ago, some of us remem- 
ber that a man campaigning for public office said, “TI will go to Korea.” 
In recent years, people have talked of going to Russia. We in the 
National Congress of American Indians went to Puerto Rico. In 
1958, we announced a study trip to the island of Puerto Rico to study 
Operation Bootstrap. 
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With your permission, I would like to insert the announcement of 
the study trip for the record to save your time, but to give the commit- 
tee some indication of the long record of our interest in Operation 
Bootstrap in the island of Puerto Rico, as a laboratory for study by 
American Indians. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, the document will be made a part of 
the record at this point in the proceedings. 

(Document referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 
February 12, 1958. 


Announcement of Opportunity To Study Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico 


In line with NCAI’s policy since 1951 of trying to learn methods and find ways 
and means to develop human and natural resources in Indian communities, in 
an effort to carry out the mandates of Resolutions 1 from the 1956 and 1957 
NCAI conventions and to study the point 4 approach embodied in Senate Con- 
current Resolution 3 (85th Cong.), and as a service function of the National 
Congress of American Indians. 


A study trip by American Indian tribal leaders to the island of Puerto Rico 
from March 2 through March 10, 1958, has been worked out in cooperation with 
the Office of Labor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for the purpose of learn- 
ing the methods and means employed in human and natural resources develop- 
ment in Operation Bootstrap. 

American Indian Development, Inc., the National Congress of American In- 
dians fund, the Phelps-Stokes fund in New York, and the Office of Labor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico will contribute funds, services, and staff time for 
the purpose of the trip. The Indian Rights Association will undertake to do a 
sample study which will include maps of land sold and case histories of Indian 
people who have sold their land, on allotted reservations. The study will be 
planned and carried out concurrently with this trip to study resources develop- 
ment and the followup after the trip. 

Operation Bootstrap is the heroic combined effort of native leadership in 
Puerto Rico, the U.S. Government, and the people of Puerto Rico (who are 
American citizens) toward intensive development of the human and natural 
resources of the island of Puerto Rico. One can observe there both privately 
and governmentally financed programs in health, welfare, elementary schooling 
and adult education; small and large economic development by private invest- 
ment, by government subsidy, by extending of tax advantages, and by coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

In Puerto Rico one can study the attempts to solve problems of overpopulation, 
inadequate land base, relocation of people, ill health, desperate poverty. The 
Puerto Rican people in the last 20 years have learned much about public rela- 
tions, about getting great men to champion their cause, about bringing about 
community development. They have gone a long way in developing leadership 
among their own people. The enclosed comments taken from published articles 
give some further indication of what Operation Bootstrap is. 

(CoMMITTEE Note.—The remainder of the material may be found in the com- 


mittee file. ) 

Mr. Harry. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, we have a short report of the re- 
sources of the Resources Development Committee of the National 
Congress of American Indians, adopted in Claremore, Okla., in 1957. 

This, we should also like to submit for the record, again as indica- 
tion of the long standing concern and nature of the Indians’ interest 
in industrial and resources development. 

The first two pages 

Mr. Harry. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(Report referred to follows :) 
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REPorT OF RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF A MERI- 
CAN INDIANS, 14TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, OCTOBER 28—-NOVEMBER 1, 1957 
CLAREMORE, OKLA. 7 


The most important need of Indians today is the need for development of their 
natural and human resources. 

Efforts on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to develop Indian resources 
cannot be said to have been exactly successful due principally, we think, to the 
lack of continuity from one administration to another. The Genera] Allotment 
Act has been a failure because heirship problems have been allowed to render 
the land useless and because the office of realty and termination now being made 
a part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is using the allotment system as a means 
of separating the Indian from the land. As presently administered, the Indian 
Reorganization Act is not too successful because of the lack of authority and 
jurisdiction of the tribal governing bodies. 

We must remember, however, that the Bureau of Indian Affairs can go only 
so far. It remains for the Indian people themselves to work and heip and co- 
operate before full development can be attained. If, for instance, we were to 
ask the Bureau of Indian Affairs to make a complete survey of the human and 
natural resources of each reservation it would take them a hundred years to do 
so. It would take them 10 years to decide which reservation to start on. This 
would be an impossible request. 

In view of these circumstances it is the considered opinion of the resources 
development committee, after holding a 5-hour session, that the following rec- 
ommendations should be made for the consideration of the 14th annual con- 
vention of the National Congress of American Indians: 

1. Each reservation should begin immediately and complete as soon as pos- 
sible a comprehensive inventory of its human and natural resources. This 
inventory should be made by the Indians themselves. Statistical data and 
other information can be obtained from the superintendent in charge. 

2. After the inventory of the human and natural resources has been made 
then each reservation is in a position to ask for help from qualified experts in 
analyzing the particular situation for the purpose of making definite proposals 
for action. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, State universities, and private con- 
sulting firms are possible sources of aid. The Washington office of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians is in a position to help find this sort of 
service. 

3. The resources development committee finds that every conversation that 
takes place, and every study that is made of Indian problems all lead to the 
conclusion that the primary need is for the enactment of legislation similar to 
that contained in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. We believe that every res- 
ervation should at once put on its war paint and begin sending missiles to their 
congressional delegations informing them of the urgency of the matter and 
pleading for early and prompt enactment of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3. 
You may be interested in knowing what the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes have 
done in this respect. Their official statement presented at the hearings held in 
Washington, D.C., on May 13, 1957, is attached to this report for the information 
and possible guidance of other reservations who may wish to join in this 
crusade. 

4. We recommend the continuation of the resources development committee 
in order to be of more assistance to the NCAI and the Indian tribes and groups 
in this very important work. 

FRANK PARKER, 
Chairman, Shoshone-Bannock. 
JAMES G. FRECHETTE, 
VU enominee. 
JOHN BAKER, 
Southern Ute. 
NELSON LUPE, 
White Mountain Apache. 
JAY GOULD, 
Colorado River. 
VESTANA CADUE, 
Kickapoo. 


Adopted by the 14th annual convention, National Congress of American In- 
dians, October 28—November 1, 1957. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SHOSHONE-BANNOCK TRIBES, INC., OF THE ForT HALL INDIAN 
RESERVATION, IDAHO, AT HEARINGS HELD IN WASHINGTON, D.C., oN May 13, 
1957. 


A series of public meetings have been held on the Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
tion where the provisions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 have been studied 
and discussed by the Indian people of this reservation. It has been gone over 
sentence by sentence and paragraph by paragraph. It has been explained to 
the Indians in English and in the Bannock and Shoshone tongues, not once, but 
several times. We believe the Indian people at Fort Hall understand this reso- 
lution better than any single proposal that has ever been presented to them. 

The Fort Hall people, who are so distrustful of any proposal made to them 
in view of past experiences, and who find it so difficult to fully understand 
any proposal made without having it explained to them again and again in their 
own tongue as well as in English, also have from experience finally come to 
understand the full implication of the termination bill, House Concurrent 
Resolution 108 passed in 1953. They have actually seen with their own eyes the 
shifting of various services from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to other Govern- 
ment agencies outside the Department of the Interior, the gradual lifting of the 
bars allowing their trust lands to be sold out from under them, and most im- 
portant of all they have seen the retiring attitude of the Bureau who have as- 
sumed the attitude of sitting back and letting the Indian shift along without 
technical and legal aid and counsel, without adequate credit facilities, without 
assistance in consolidating individual land holdings, without planning and other 
assistance so sorely needed by a backward people if they are to begin that diffi- 
eult climb upward in this highly competitive world in which they live. 

The Indian people at Fort Hall endorse Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and 
deeply appreciate the opportunity to be heard prior to the enactment of this pro- 
posed act. They did not have that opportunity prior to the enactment of House 
Concurrent Resolution 108. 

We see in Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 the opportunity to study and 
analyze our own problem and requirements with the aid and assistance of 
technical and legal personnel with the assurance that we will not be “sold out” 
in the meantime and knowing that the way is cleared for putting such a plan 
in actual operation if it is agreed by all that the plan is proper and just. 

We see also where here would be the beginning of a policy that would perhaps 
serve to erase that mistrust in the hearts and minds of the Indian people which 
has built up over the years. 

We believe that passage of Resolution 3 would be evidence that the Congress 
is willing to fulfill its obligation to carry out the purposes and intent of the 
original treaties and agreements with the Indians while the Indians still retain 
possession of at least a portion of the trust lands covered in their treaties. It 
would be evidence that the Congress has a conscience. 


Mrs. Pererson. We have a rather short report, written by one of 
the Indians who went on the study trip to Puerto Rico. It is about 
three columns, without the photographs. 

So that the committee may have the information of the Indians 
themselves, immediately on their return, we should like to submit 
the text of that report of the study trip to Puerto Rico, the three in- 
side columns. 

Mr. Hater. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Document referred to follows:) 


OPERATION BootstRAP—(IN THIs CASE, MOCCASIN ) 
(By Allen C. Quetone, Kiowa) 


Almost a month ago I returned from a 6-day visit to Puerto Rico, alone with 
13 other Indian representatives from over the United States. This was x study 
tour sponsored by the National Congress of American Indians and our delegation 
was headed by President Joseph R. Garry and the executive director, Helen L. 
Peterson. The purpose of our visit was to study Operation Bootstrap, an overall 
social and economic resources development program which had its beginning in 
1940 under the Roosevelt administration while Puerto Rico was still a possession 
of the United States. 
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A Reader’s Digest article tells how the island of Puerto Rico was often re 
ferred to as the “cesspool” of the Caribbean prior to 1940 because of the abje¢ 
poverty, abominable housing, low morale, and helplessness of the people. By 
the “transformation” of Puerto Rico in the years from 1940 to the present wag 
not an accident. And it wasn’t something that “outsiders” brought about, 

The trip was planned for the purpose of giving American Indians an oppor. 
tunity to study what NCAI, after careful checking, understood to be a transgfoy. 
mation of a whole group of people similar in many ways to American Indians; to 
learn something of the steps and methods by which the transformation was 
brought about; and to derive encouragement and inspiration to renew their 
efforts in behalf of American Indians. 

With the knowledge that there are many books and pamphlets written op 
the developments in Puerto Rico easily available, and relying on more detaileq 
reports of our trip by others, I am going to treat in this report only the portions 
that interested me most. 

Puerto Rico achieved its goal of local self-rule in 1950, that of a “free aggogj- 
ated state” with the United States. It is called a Commonwealth. Prior to this, 
the island was a possession of the United States and was administered by the 
Interior Department. This commonwealth political status was the result of a 
few farsighted political leaders who saw the need for a political status which 
would give the people control of their own affairs within a framework which 
would enable them to continue to press for economic and social progress. The 
single man most responsible for Puerto Rico’s rebirth was and is Goy. Luis 
Mujfioz-Marin, who above all else had faith in his own people—faith in what 
people can accomplish by discussing, planning, and working together in their 
communities, and as a result a number of practical programs have been de 
veloped to form the broad plan for Operation Bootstrap—to help people help 
themselves and each other in their own communities, all working together. 

The rural areas of Puerto Rico, with encouragement and guidance from the 
Community Education Division of the Puerto Rican government, contribute to 
Operation Bootstrap through a several-pronged program of self-help. The com- 
munity “organizer,” selected, trained, and sent out by the division, starts the 
ball rolling by calling meetings and acting as a discussion leader, not to direct 
the people in their thinking but to be certain that even the most humble person 
present is given a voice. At no time will the “organizer” undertake to solve a 
problem which the people have the capacity to solve themselves. They are 
encouraged to make their own future. To give you an example of the spirit of 
the people concerning their self-help programs: One of the fieldworkers told of 
a ragged laborer who stood up at one meeting and said, “I have no money, but 
I have these. They are always at the service of my community.” And he held 
out his arms toward his neighbors. 

The manifestation of the spirit of Puerto Rico is most impressive in the opera- 
tion of what I call the democratic process, and the man who put it into motion 
and keeps it going, Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. He has this to say concerning free 
dom. “Let us remember that the substance of freedom lies in concepts of 
equality, of human dignity, of free choice, not in any particular form of think- 
ing or dealing or living.” 

We cannot hope to apply all of Puerto Rico’s ideas or programs to our own 
situations as Indians for their status differs from ours in many respects, but 
I do believe that many of us went down there with the idea of trying to catch 
the “spark that caused the fire” and not necessarily the mechanics of self-help 
programs. 

I will try to translate some of this into the field of Indian Affairs. Beginning 
with the Army’s treatment of the Indians and the various removals of whole 
groups, there has been almost no regard for the dignity of the individual or his 
system of values or his way of life. Very little respect has been shown for the 
culture of the Indians; indeed, from the Government to the church mission- 
aries there has been an obsession to make the Indians over. For many years, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has had sound programs of one kind or another, 
but because they have been thrust upon the Indians with a “we know what's 
best for you” attitude and with many kinds of pressures to conform, in the main 
the Indians have resisted or ignored these programs. With this long record of 
failure to solve the so-called Indian problems, it seems obvious that the solution 
must lie in another area. With a long history of exploitation, broken treaties, 
dictatorship, paternalism, and political manipulation, it is a wonder that there 
is anything left of the Indian spirit. As Governor Mufioz-Marin said to us 
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there is goodness in the hearts of the people and it must be uncovered and en- 
couraged to operate and grow. . 

If we as leaders and interested persons are truly concerned and have a sincere 
desire in helping to solve the problems of the American Indian, then we must 
conceive the plan by which some of these problems can be solved. I am con- 
vinced this plan must be based above all else on faith in people’s capacity for 
betterment, that it must provide many alternatives for development, and that 
encouragement to find better solutions to Indian problems should begin in eco- 
nomic and social areas before there is any more headlong rushing into changing 
the political status of Indians. Once an overall plan is agreed to, then we should 
all support it on a unified front. I am dwelling on the plan angle for this rea- 
son: the hearings held in Washington last May on Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 3 and S. 809 plainly disclosed that we had few plans for how we would 
utilize these bills if they should be enacted. 

As to the solution of all the Indians’ problems, and I say this with some mis- 
giving as on a wider plane, they will never all be solved. But I speak in terms 
of the most basic and serious problems of Indians, caused by the conflict of cul- 
ture and the desires of many of our people to retain their identity as Indians. 
They have passively raised and even bitterly fought, since the passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, the programs and policies of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

I would like to suggest the simple but powerful approach which I believe is 
making Operation Bootstrap a success in Puerto Rico. It worked here in Amer- 
ica when our country was still young. That is the approach aimed at the in- 
dividual Indian by encouraging, stimulating, and motivating him to better his 
own status. We can do this by raising his morale, self-respect, and self-confi- 
dence. Our aim would be to replace the present stagnation, indifference, and 
despair in Indian communities with faith, courage, dignity, and spirit. For 
man to achieve a sense of well-being and worth, he must possess some measure 
of four senses: a sense of security, a sense of achievement, a sense of justice, and 
a sense of participation in the decisions that directly affect his own affairs and 
his own destiny. Our people had the spirit to enjoy life and live well under 
primitive conditions before the coming of the white man, and it is my deep con- 
viction that if the Indian can again find himself here in America, he will regain 
the spirit that will enable him again to contribute to the land he has always 
loved so much. 

With the help of our friends, we must rededicate ourselves and develop our own 
Operation Moccasin. 

Mrs. Peterson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we in 
the National Congress of American Indians, and in tribes all over the 
country, can assure you we are enthusiastic about the intent of Con- 
gressman Berry’s bills to encourage industry to Indian reservations. 

We endorse these bills to the extent that they carry out Resolutions 
Nos. 16, 17, and 41 of the National Congress of American Indians, of- 
ficial resolutions dealing with industrial development. I ask permis- 
sion for those three resolutions to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Hatey. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

(Resolutions referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION No. 16 


Whereas the National Congress of American Indians recognizes the need for 
providing economic assistance to Indian tribes and their members by the estab- 
lishment upon Indian reservations of industries and other activities, which will 
provide employment and otherwise improve the economic status of such In- 
dians, and to provide programs for encouraging the establishment of industries 
by private enterprise : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Congress of American Indians, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to provide such legislative assistance as 
may be necessary to accomplish this end; and, further, that the States be re- 
quested to cooperate with the Federal Government and to lend encouragement 
and offer inducements to industries to locate plants and establishments on or 
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near Indian reservations to the end that not only the economic status of the 
Indian shall be improved but that of all other citizens as well. 


RESOLUTION No. 17 


Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs has taken some steps which have for 
their purpose the effort to induce private industry to locate industrial plants on 
or adjacent to Indian reservations, for the purpose of utilizing natural resources 
and providing employment for Indian people on or near those reservations; and 

Whereas there have recently been discovered in some Indian localities new 
natural resources, which are not only important to our national defense, but 
useful in modern industry and technology ; and 

Whereas no independent exploratory survey of resources on Indian reseryg- 
tions has been made by any qualified organization of industrial or economic en- 
gineers for the purpose of discovering any natural resources and the promotion 
thereof; and 

Whereas the increase in Indian population on reservations, and projected 
further growth in population within a relatively short period of time, makes it 
imperative that some provision be made for the furnishing of more opportunities 
for industrial employment for Indian people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Congress of American Indians recommends to the 
Congress of the United States that adequate funds be appropriated to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, for the employment of qualified 
independent, industrial, and economic engineers in whom private industry should 
have confidence, to explore natural resources which may be present on Indian 
reservations to determine and make recommendations as to the use to which such 
resources may be economically put by private industry, and to make any and all 
findings and reports required or useful in connection with such reports, for the 
purpose of promoting and exploiting said resources for the benefit of Indians; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be presented to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, to the Appropriation Committees of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and the U.S. Senate, and to the congressional delegation in each 
State in which there is located an Indian reservation. 


RESOLUTION No. 41 


Whereas by far the great majority of the Indians of the United States con- 
tinue to exist in poverty and under economic circumstances which offer little 
or no opportunities for advancement ; and 

Whereas the Indian health is deplorable in comparison to the Nation as a 
whole, as revealed in countless surveys ; and 

Where Indian education lags far behind the national average ; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, in House Concurrent Resolution 
108 (838d Cong.) used certain language which has been interpreted to require 
the termination of Federal supervision and assistance to the Indians as rapidly 
as possible ; and 

Whereas we are well aware of the earnest desire of the Congress of the 
United States and of the executive branch of the U.S. Government to bring 
about the honorable discharge of the responsibilities and obligations assumed 
by the United States; and we, speaking for Indian tribes and many individual 
Indians of the United States, having a desire to promote the ultimate adjustment 
of Indian life ways within the larger American community in a manner to 
preserve Indian cultural values; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs have repeatedly indicated a desire not to bring about termination for any 
group of Indians until the people in such group were prepared to take their place 
in the American society ; and 

Whereas in spite of such indications, however, the Congress of the United 
States and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs have moved rapidly to terminate 
Indian groups whose people are in dire and desperate straits from the stand- 
point of health, education, and economic opportunity ; and 

Whereas such movement toward termination has been carried on, not only 
directly, but indirectly, through regulations and administrative practices, de 
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signed to divest the Indian people of their lands, thereby aggravating further 
their economic status ; and 

Whereas such premature termination can only lead to tremendous suffering 
py the Indian people, and will result in substantial and continued expense to 
the various States and counties which will be required to assist such people; 
and 

Whereas this body at the 1956 NCAI Convention, Sait Lake City, Utah, 
formulated a statement of policy, in the form of Resoiution No. 1, which we 
earnestly believed would assist in the solution of many of the aforementioned 
difficulties ; and 

Whereas the 1957 NCAI Convention, Claremore, Okla., reaffirmed said policy ; 
and 

Whereas the 1958 NCAI Convention, Missoula, Mont., reaffirmed said policy: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, by the 16th Annual Convention of the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, assembled in Phoenix, Ariz., December 7-11, 1959, That after fur- 
ther consideration and deliberation, and being satisfied that the aforesaid state- 
ment of policy is fundamentally sound, we do hereby reaffirm said statement of 
policy, urge the immediate reconsideration of House Concurrent Resolution 108 
(88d Cong.), insofar as it declares a policy of termination of Federal super- 
vision as rapidly as possible and urge in substitution thereof the following as a 
statement of national policy, and as a guide to administrative action: 

1. A plan of development be prepared for each Indian group, whose lands or 
other assets are held in trust, whether such lands or assets are fully defined 
or not, such plans to be designed to bring about maximum utilization of physical 
resources by the dependent population and the development of that population 
to its full potential, such plans to be prepared by the Indians of the respective 
groups, with authority to call upon the agencies of the Federal Government 
for technical assistance, and the ultimate purpose of such planning to be the 
growth and development of the resources of the people, rather than the heedless 
termination of Federal responsibility for such people; 

2. That requests for annual appropriations of funds be based on the require- 
ments for carrying into effect these individual development plans, and the annual 
operating budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs to include sufficient funds 
to carry out the program needs of each planning group; 

8. That such annual budgets include adequate funds to provide for the credit 
needs and for capital investment, required for the full development of Indian 
resources ; 

4. That determinations with respect to the disposition of property or actions 
which may affect treaty rights or agreements be based on agreement between an 
Indian tribe or group and the United States; 

5. That any transfer of services now provided by the United States for the 
benefit of Indians be jointly planned with the Indians; 

6. That Public Law 280 (83d Cong.) be modified to provide that the assump- 
tion by States of jurisdiction in criminal and civil actions in Indian reservations 
be brought about only after negotiation between a State and an Indian tribe, and 
only to the extent, from time to time, agreed upon by the Indian tribe; 

7. That the Indian groups be kept fully advised at all stages of pending legis- 
lation in which their interests may be involved, and that the Secretary of the 
Interior likewise keep them advised of regulatory measures which may be pro- 
posed for adoption, and accord full opportunity to the Indian groups, and their 
representatives, to be heard, and have their needs and views considered in the 
formulation, modification, or repeal of regulatory measures; and 

8. That a concentrated effort be made to retain, rather than dispose of, Indian 
lands in order to allow the Indians sufficient economic units upon which to im- 
prove their economic conditions; and that administrative regulations and prac- 
tices be reviewed, modified, and amended to bring about such result. 


Mrs. Prererson. Mr. Chairman, we agree with the Interior Depart- 
ment in its report on these bills in general. We respectfully would 
suggest that sections 9 and 10 in the bill, as the Department of the 
Interior has recommended, be dealt with in separate legislation. We 
agree with Congressman Aspinall in his remarks of a couple of days 
ago in respect to these bills that the leadership of Governor Muiioz 
Marin of Puerto Rico is a very important and essential element in 
the success and application of bills such as these under consideration. 
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We agree also with Congressman Westland’s remarks this mornin 
that involved in these bills and our consideration of the whole field 
of Indian affairs are serious philosophical questions. We should like 
to say for the record that we believe the Congress of the United States 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs have done some very fine things jy 
behalf of and in cooperation with American Indians. 

We would like, taking a longer look at what Congress and the Bu. 
reau have done, among them we would like to poimt to the Indian 
Reorganization Act which is regarded by many of the Indians ag q 
period during which Indians were given assistance to do the things 
they might do to develop their human and natural resources. 

It seems to us that the bills under consideration would extend the 
authorities and the benefits of the Indian Reorganization Act to tribes 
that now wish to accept these benefits and we certainly are in hearty 
agreement with this. 

In looking back upon what Congress and the Bureau have done and 
in respect to the Indian Reorganization Act, the San Carlos Apache 
Tribe along about 1930, had almost all of its land under permit to 
non-Indian ranch operators, with the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ hel 
and with help from the Congress, the San Carlos Indians were enabled 
to take over their entire unallotted reservation and have one of the 
biggest and finest ranches in the country, with cattle that top the mar- 
ket in almost all cattle sales. It is one, but it is a specific example 
and if Clarence Westley, our president, were here, I am sure he would 
want to mention this. 

The Indian Claims Commission Act is another fine recognition by 
the Congress. The Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act, made post 
in large part the fine development there, plus the development of rich 
natural resources. We wish also to give credit to Secretary Seaton 
and Assistant Secretary Ernst for their fine statements during the past 
year and their firm position on the expansion of credit for Indians 
and their statements on submarginal lands. 

We should like to add a little bit of our own philosophy in respeet 
to these bills and to comments by members of the committee 2 days 
ago. 

It has been said not only by members of the committee, but by many 
other people in our country that the Government has tried to make 
farmers of all Indians and that there has been too much emphasis on 
land, but we respectfully submit that the Government’s role in respect 
to Indians is trusteeship of the land. This is where the Federal In- 
dian relationship begins and we hope that the Congress and the Gov- 
ernment will continue to emphasize its role of trusteeship over land 
and property. 

We should like respectfully to point out that Flandreau, Sherman, 
Haskell, Chemawa, Riverside, have for many years carried on courses 
in auto mechanics, printing, training in airplane industries, and many 
other trades and the vocational bill enacted by Congress a few years 
ago has continued to make vocational training available to Indians. 

I comment on these remarks because we thought if we learned any- 
thing in our study trip to the island of Puerto Rico, it is that Opera- 
tion Bootstrap is an overall approach to solve the economic, social, and 
political problems of a people. This is the thing that was emphasized 
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to us over and over again, that education without economic develop- 
ment will not solve the problem, nor will economic development with- 
out education, political development and social improvement. So that 
we should like to emphasize to the committee that we hope Congress 
will continue and the Department of the Interior will continue to do 
those other things along with encouragement of industry that have 
made Operation Bootstrap so successful in Puerto Rico. 

In Puerto Rico’s social development programs, as has been pointed 
out by Congressman Berry, there is a fine housing program. Under 
the educational program the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has a 
complete division of community education and they regard this as 
important as the economic development or the other program. 

One Member of the Congress this morning said that no plan will 
work unless it is understood by the Indians and accepted by the In- 
dians. We thoroughly agree with this. Perhaps, the member of 
the committee stated it differently, but this is known by us as a 
government; it is known by us as a people that unless a group of 
people understand and cooperate with and accept a plan, it cannot 
work. 

In Puerto Rico, as to political status, we think we learned an im- 
portant thing, Mr. Chairman. We understood that some 20 years 
ago, the people of Puerto Rico who were regarded as hopeless—the 
island was regarded as a cesspool in world terms—we understood that 
those people felt they had only two ways to go in terms of their 
political status, one being statehood, the other being independence. 
But, the thing above all else we thought we learned was that under 
Governor Munoz Marin’s leadership the people were persuaded to see 
that they need not change their political status immediately, but 
rather they needed to attack their problems of poverty, ill health, 
lack of education, in other words the social and economic programs. 
And then we understood the people did. 

Finally, they evolved a political status of a commonwealth which 
was a third road not previously envisioned by the Puerto Ricans. 

It seems to us that there is a parallel here with American Indians. 
Indians have rather looked in two directions so far as political status 
is concerned, one being continuing trusteeship, the other being termi- 
nation. It has seemed to many of us that the Indian Reorganization 
Act, at least the philosophy of it, created the kind of a third door or 
the third route which the people of Puerto Rico felt they had to find. 

We hope that the Congress in considering these broad philosophical 
questions will not only enact the bills under consideration with 
amendments, but will continue to do those other things that go along 
with industrial development that may make for the kind of progress 
among American Indians that has been possible and that we have seen 
achieved in Puerto Rico in 20 years. 

We respectfully suggest that these steps that might go along with 
Operation Bootstrap might be these: 

1. The development of a consistent Indian policy which helps 
American Indians to plan for their future, which is embodied in the 
first part of the bills under consideration and which, according to our 
understanding, are much the same as the Indian Reorganization Act, 
that helps the Indians to help themselves. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83d Congress, we re. 
anorhits suggest has created fear and diversion from constructive 
efforts among the American Indians, and we urge the Congress again 
to give consideration to House Concurrent. Resolution No. 40 in this 
Congress, which was introduced in the previous Congress under an- 
other number, but would provide a framework of policy which the 
American Indians could live with and get back to some constructive 
work. 

Our organization has also endorsed Senate Concurrent Resolution 
12, pending in this session which, I believe, has a House companion 
resolution. 

We suggest that Public Law 280 be amended so that the agreement 
of the States and the Indians be necessary before transfer of jurisdic. 
tion. This again to put an nend to the fears of Indians so they might 
know where they stand and cooperate with Government in more 
constructive programs. 

Thirdly, we suggest conservation and development of the |: and base. 
We have the ex: imple of the Laguna Pueblo w ith uranium; the White 
Mountain Apache Tribe which is doing fine things in recreation de- 
velopment; the Cherokees of North Carolina with a drama, a motel, 
a factory, all development of their own resources; the Navajo Tribe 
and many others. But if land base is eroded or if there is uncer- 
tainty about land policies, these kinds of developments cannot take 
place. 

We suggest that the surplus and the submarginal lands pending in 
the present Congress be enacted, that H.R. 1150, which this commit- 
tee has given so much study to, and which now is before the Rules 
Committee, we hope very much can be enacted at this session. This 
would provide a modest increase in the revolving credit. fund and 
would go along very nicely with the kind of philosophy embodied in 
the bills under « -onsider ation. 

We suggest that in the adult education program, something of the 
community education program carried on in Puerto Rico be studied 
and integrated into that program by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
that leadership training of the kind that may produce more people, 
more like Governor Muiioz Marin, may be brought about. We sug- 
gest that the trespass and eligibility 1 requirements under consideration 
also be given more thought and study by the Members of the Congress. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for this much time. We are 
very grateful to Congressman Berry, Congressman Langen, Con- 
gressman Short for bringing to the attention of the committee what 
is probably the outstanding example of social economic improvement 
in the world and we hope sincerely that the Congress of the United 
States will enact bills of this kind with such amendments as may be 
indicated. We have deliberately not commented on the bill so far as 
the tax inducement to industry is concerned because we do not feel 
competent to do so. 

We certainly do know this has been an important part of the suc- 
cess of Operation Bootstrap and again we exnress our gratitude to the 
authors of the bills and to the committee. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, Mrs. Peterson. 

The gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. Berry. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I want. to com- 
mend Mrs. Peterson on her statement. Of course, my bill was pretty 
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much the result of the study that was made by her and her group on 
the operation of Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico. 

There is one thing that I think probably should be brought out, 
Mrs. Peterson, and that is the fact that the program is wholly volun- 
tarv so far as a tribe is concerned. They must accept it and provide 
the opportunity to their own people that can come from the benefits 
of the legislation. I again appreciate your very fine statement. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Washington ? 

Mr. WestLANb. Mrs. Peterson, as usual, has stated her case very 
clearly and concisely. 

Did I understand you to intimate your thinking is somewhat of a 
Commonwealth of American Indians or somewhat of that nature of 
status as Puerto Rico has today ¢ 

Mrs. Prererson. No, sir. I meant as Puerto Rico thought for so 
long it had only two routes to go as to changing its political status 
and did end up in finding a third route as they explained to us, which 
was commonwealth. The parallel it seems to us that Indians have 
looked toward continuing trusteeship without change and with many 
objections to the manner in which the trusteeship roll is carried out 
or to termination of the trust as the alternative, whereas something 
in the nature of the first part of these bills under consideration, which 
seem to us pretty much the same as the Indian Reorganization Act, 
would constitute for American Indians that kind of a middle ground 
or third route which is neither of the two extremes of trusteeship as 
we have always known it in the past, or termination, both of which 
Indians object to, but that something in between which is granting 
increasing authority to the tribes and increasing encouragement to 
the tribes, is a parallel with finding a third route in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. WestTLAND. I was down to Puerto Rico and studied this ques- 
tion at quite some length and it is subject to a great deal of debate 
among lawyers, constitutional lawyers. By and large, the opinion is 
that Puerto Rico is and always has been a territory of the United 
States. 

It has been my observation that you cannot be in limbo, that you 
cannot be a neuter; you have either got to be one thing or the other. I 
think this applies to the American Indians as well as American Ger- 
mans, Irish, French, or anything else. 

Bootstrap it is called, but actually it is a tax gimmick that has 

worked in Puerto Rico and that has worked in other areas, and I 
presume will always work where a tax benefit can be given to any 
industry, individual, or corporation. There is no question but what 
if you do not contribute to the financing of the Federal Government 
in its many ramifications and can keep that money in your pocket 
that you will succeed financially. There are no if’s, and’s, or but’s 
about that. Ifa corporation does not have to contribute 52 percent as 
taxes from its income to the Treasury of the United States, but can 
keep it, there is no question but what that corporation will succeed 
financially. 
_ Now, the other side of the coin, though, is just what the Treasury 
is going to do about this. We take a lot of money out of the pockets 
of the people of this country, the Treasury does, the Federal Govern- 
ment does, in order to support our various and many programs. The 
Indian programs are one of these, and I believe it is about $150 mil- 
lion a year now for the Indian program. 
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Our foreign aid program and for many other programs. You call 
it bootstrap, and I am a great believer in a person doing things him- 
self, but I do not believe “that he has to be continu: ully nursed at the 
breast of the Federal Government. And I do not think you want 
that, either, for the American Indian. You want them to be given 
an opportunity more than anything else; is that not right? 

Mrs. Prererson. That is a lot of questions in one, Congressman 
Westland. 

First of all, if you are referring to the bills under consideration ag 
being a tax gimmick, I tried to say in my statement with full appre- 
ciation, with full appreciation and gratitude to the sponsors of the 
bills, the one thing above all else we thought we learned in Puerto 
Rico on Operation “Bootstrap i is much more than tax-exempt industry 
or economic development. We feel economic development alone will 
not at all solve the problems of Indians, and I want to make it clear 
that we feel an overall Operation Bootstrap is much more than an 
inducement to industry. 

So far as Indians are concerned, we have felt badly that so many 
people seem to think Indians do not pay taxes. Of course, Indians 
do pay all of the taxes anyone else pays, except tax on some trust land, 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. 

Mrs. Pererson. Secondly, we feel that Indians are not like other 
minority groups. We feel that Indians in a sense in the sections of 
land have bought and paid for in advance any tax privileges they 
may enjoy. That does not mean that we do not contribute. I think 
it is well known the American Indians are a generous people; and we 
do contribute and we mean to contribute and we think we do con- 
tribute. I believe the sponsors of the bills, and we would both feel 
that any encouragement to industry to provide jobs would be plowed 
back into the economy and into the tax coffers of the State and the 
Nation. 

I do feel 

Mr. Westianp. Let me ask you this: Would you think this bill, 
without section 7, would be any great benefit ? 

Mrs. Pererson. No; I think section 7 is the heart of the bill. 

Mr. Westianp. So do I; and that is the tax portion. 

Mrs. Pererson. Exactly. This is the part of the bill which would 
really bring industry to the reservation. 

Mr. Westianp. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. Berry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Westianp. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. We passed in the past 2 weeks on the House floor, two 
bills which do almost identically the same thing for foreign invest- 
ment—S. 1087, which will cost the Treasur between $40 and $50 mil- 
lion, the Treasury does not know how much. We passed H.R. 5, and 
we have no idea how much it is going to cost. Both of these are tax 
exemptions for industries that go abroad. 

Mr. Westianp. With all due respect to the gentleman’s statement, 
I must disagree because those bills defer taxes on the income of these 
corporations until that money is returned to the United States. That 
is a tax deferral benefit and not a tax exemption by any means. 

Mr. Berry. That is correct, but if they reinvest it over there it 
amounts to an exemption. 
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Mr. Westuanp. It will eventually come back to the United States 
and the Treasury in the final analysis did not oppose the bill. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hater. The gentleman from Minnesota ? 

Mr. Lancen. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but may I com- 
pliment Mrs. Peterson for the very eloquent and worthy statement this 
morning. I should want to add the studies she and other organiza- 
tions have completed on Operation Bootstrap in Puerto Rico will 
serve to be most valuable information in the application of such a 
program to the American people, which I think we all agree is de- 
signed for the purpose of giving the individual the opportunity to 
become self-sustaining. 

I would want to add in response to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, I believe there is a principle here that has been used during the 
course of the development of the United States over all of its history. 

As a matter of fact, a great many of the areas in our Nation that 
have experienced difficulty in developing to the point where it offers 
equal eppertunity to its citizens have been benefactors of this very 
same principle on a good many occasions. 

Mrs. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, the statement which I have been 
wanting to make for a long time is that in our study trip to Puerto 
Rico, as in schools for leadership training which we sponsored and 
carried out starting in 1955, and in our study committees in our annual 
conventions and in our scholarship programs, and even in asking some 
members of this distinguished committee to teach us better parliamen- 
tary skill, in all kinds of ways, we want you on the committee to know 
that in our organization and within a great many of our tribes we are 
trying very hard, with meager resources, to develop leadership and 
to develop our resources more productively and to become more con- 
tributing citizens in the communities and in the Nation in which we 
live. We also have in our organization of the great effort to help our 
people learn what local resources both private and Government are 
available besides coming to the Government. 

I have been wanting to say that to the committee for quite some time 
because we have excellent plans. I think many of the tribes have 
worked hard to plan and to develop small and large projects to go 
along with those things we ask Congress and the Department of the 
Interior to do. 

Mr. Westianp. I would agree, too, if I may interrupt, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the tribes in east Washington of which Mr. George is on one, 
and the Colvilles and Yakimas I think have advanced tremendously 
since I have been in Congress, which is a comparatively short time and 
the Colvilles do not have an easy road to hoe I know up in that part of 
the country. 

Nevertheless, I think both of those tribes have been very industrious 
and have done a good job. 

Mr. Hatey. I might say, Mrs. Peterson, you mentioned the project 
of the Cherokees. I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
people of North Carolina contributed very heavily, the local people, 
to that project. It has been a very successful one, as you well know. 
_ If you have ever had the opportunity of viewing the play I am sure 
it Carries a message, probably places the Indian in the true perspective 
or light. I want to say to you, while I have never bragged about this, 
years ago, when I was somewhat interested in the entertainment world, 
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I was called on with my staff to look over the script and help prepare 
the history for that project. It has been very, very successful not only 
to furnish employment to Indians, but to get across a message, | 
think that is needed in this country, insofar as the American Indian is 
concerned. 

I think if you study the play, it will be pretty close to historically 
correct. ; 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Pererson. I think we ought not close without paying very 
special tribute to the chairman of this committee, Mr. Haley, for what 
he has done with the Seminole people in Florida. I hope Wwe Can say 
publicly that lots of us wish for the other tribes that Congress would 
follow a similar pattern with the conveyance of the submarginal lands 
and development of industry and real assistance with local resources, 
And perhaps, then some hz lf of us who have alre: ady gone away from 
these areas and are not any longer a special responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government, perhaps that ual can be increased more rapidly, 

But we do look to your Seminole “a, Mr. Haley, as a very fine 

xample of what can be done and thos iate your help on the early 
beginnings of the Cherokee development. ; 

Mr. Harry. Our last witness is Mrs. Mary M. Condon, re presenting 
the Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association. 

Mrs. Condon, we are confronted here with a time limitation. Thad 
hoped to take up another bill. Would you be available at some future 
time / 

Mrs. Connon. Yes, sir; Mr. Haley. We do have a letter addressed 
to you. I would like to sometime have a chance to engage in debate 
with Mr. Westland on a few things. 

Any time the committee is ready, I will be ready. 

Mr. Westianp. I will be available. 

Mrs. Conpon. I would like it for the record. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you very much. I am sure the lady will give 
the gentleman quite a hard time on any debate. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1960. 
The Honorable JAMES HALEY, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HALEY: The department of rural education of the Na- 
tional Education Association supports H.R. 7701, popularly known as “Operation 
Bootstrap” introduced by Representative E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota. 

We believe that the Indian citizens of this country can best be helped to take 
their proper place in our society through a program of self-help such as H.R. 7701 
proposes. It is painfully obvious that present and previous efforts to raise the 
economic level of our Indian people have been less than successful. The policy of 
relocation has largely resulted in moving the most able people from the tribal 
community, thus potentially bankrupting the reservoir of leadership ability which 
every community needs. 

A program of industrial development on the reservations is a sensible and 
realistic approach to upgrading the socioeconomic status of these “first citizens.” 
It will make it possible for young Indian people to contribute their talents to the 
improvement of conditions on the reservation. It will provide a stable economy 
with year-round employment opportunity, a factor sadly lacking at present. 

Industries cannot be expected to establish plants on reservations without spe- 
cial inducement and some guarantee of possible profit. The isolation of tribal 
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communities which are far removed from transportation facilities, the lack of 
adequate power development, the necessity for an on-the-job training program to 
develop a competent corps of employees are negative factors which discourage 
industrial development unless some special compensatory inducement is offered 
as provided in H.R. 7701. 
We strongly urge the committee to act favorably on H.R. 7701 this session. 
We appreciate the committee’s holding hearings at this extremely busy time for 
all Members of Congress. We respectfully request that this letter be made part 
of the hearing record. 
Sincerely yours, 
Howarp A. DAWSON, 
Executive Secretary. 
Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent to put 
these statements in the record ¢ 
Mr. Hatey. Without objection the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota will be granted. 
(Documents referred to follow :) 
LAKEVIEW, OREG., 
May 25, 1960. 
Re hearing on H.R. 7701, May—June 1960. 
To the HONORABLE CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS, 


House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: The writer has had the 
privilege of appearing before this committee on various occasions over the past 
15 years and I am sorry that circumstances make it impossible for me to be 
present to testify concerning the above measure. I shall do my best to explain 
my views by means of this statement. 

I was born 56 years ago at the Chemawa Indian Training School. My par- 
ents spent upwards of 30 years in the Field Education Division of the Indian 
Service, during which time they were stationed in 6 States. Over a space of 
20 years or more I had an opportunity to view western Indian reservation life 
as few have seen it because I was growing up with the Indian youth, the gener- 
ation that was supposed to shake the ways of their parents and take to the 
better practices of the whites, like ducks to water, but somehow never got 
around to it. Every chum of my teenage days made the Federal pen by the time 
he was 25, a victim of idleness. I saw the boys and girls return to Montana 
from Carlisle Indian School, Pa., and race with each other to shed all evidence 
of their contacts with the outside world at a time when my dad was trying to 
throw a farmer’s loop on the descendants of one of the chiefs that defeated 
Custer, in hopes that he could impart a smattering of education to them that 
would be of some help in the years to come. 

For the past 32 years I have lived right next door to an 800,000-acre Indian 
reservation which I have visited many times and where I have many friends. 

I think the crowning achievement of the efforts of my family to better the lot 
of the Indians came some years ago when the son of a young man they once 
befriended and whose wife was also an Indian girl, graduated from West Point. 
He later returned to the Point as a member of the faculty. 

Fifteen years ago when I first began to sean the annual budget of the Indian 
Bureau it totaled around 42 millions per year. Today it will exceed 110 million. 
Deduct the payments for education and roads, payments that are in the nature 
of lieu taxes on the 54 million acres of western Indian land, and you don’t have 
much progress left to match the rest of the money expended. 

The West is filling up with people and the natural resources of all of its 
acres, regardless of their title status, must contribute to their support and to 
the support of the Nation. 

The Anglo-Saxon achieved a position of power and influence throughout the 
world during the period 1277 to date because he learned that there is but one 
way to create wealth in this world of ours and that is through the application 
of capital and labor to the natural resources. The enactment of the statute 
of mortmain which lifted the dead hand of the public from 50 percent of the 
surface of England, coupled with a new system of descent and distribution 
that made the real estate of Great Britain an ever ready asset, carried the 
Anglo-Saxon to economic heights. 
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Today we find the Indian real estate of the West burdened in part with a 
cumbersome trusteeship and so deeply involved in a series of probates Stacked 
one on top of the other like so many hotcakes that the fractionated interests 
of individual Indian ownership as distinguished from communal ownership hag 
created fractionated interests of as high as 1,000 to the acre in some parts of 
the Dakotas. The white man, as trustee, refuses to apply his own remedy, 

Starting about 25 years ago the Congress fashioned a proposed Indian better. 
ment program. The Indian real estate inventory in the West was to be jp. 
creased. The so-called Wheeler-Howard Act was baited by the inclusion of 
section 3, under the terms of which about 3 million acres of Federal land wag 
turned back to various tribes. Then came the Bankhead-Jones Act purchases 
of submarginal land and much of this acreage found its way, as a further gift, 
into tribal inventories. Much of the acreage returned to the Government by 
the land-grant railroads pursuant to the Transportation Act of 1940 was 
siphoned off into enlarged Indian reservations. If the more acres for more 
Indians program has solved any important facet of the western Indian problem 
the writer has not been so advised. ' 

Today as I scan the calendar of this committee and of the companion com. 
mittee on the Senate side I find more bills pending or recently enacted to cop- 
vey more land to a greater number of tribes than I have seen in the past 15 
years. As the reservations grow in size, we keep coming back to the funda- 
mental thesis that you measure the growth and development of the average 
Indian by the distance he has placed between himself and the reservation where 
he was born. The size of the latter makes little or no contribution to his 
present status. 

Turning again to 1934 the Congress provided for a program of long-term 
credit, a plan to provide the capital described above that is so necessary a part 
of the formula for the creation of wealth. Millions have been loaned the 
Indians and additional millions for a much larger program are currently being 
requested in pending legislation. Nothing would be gained by exploring what 
happened to the millions already loaned. The friends of the loan program do 
not need an explanation and its enemies would not believe it. 

In 1946 the Congress struck out in yet another direction in an effort to aid 
the Indians. It provided a forum, the Indian Claims Commission, wherein 
claims of the tribes against the Government could be litigated in a spirit of 
fireside justice. Such claims can be and are being promptly acted upon but 
your Committees on Appropriations find it difficult to find the money with which 
to pay them. Payments are being strung out over the years because there is 
not enough cash on hand to pay these debts and the running expenses of the 
Government as well. Some of the tribes are currently attempting short cuts 
because they have waited so long. If all pending claims were paid today the 
per capita wealth of the Indians would far exceed that of the whites who read 
history and somehow gain the mistaken impression that they got something 
for nothing by right of conquest. So, another program, launched with good 
intent, has slowed to a walk. 

This is 1960 and it is evident, that the old ways, the old procedures, have not 
obtained the desired results. It seems to me that H.R. 7701 should receive very 
careful consideration. It is founded on the profit motive, the motive that under- 
lay all others in propelling the white man to and across the face of our Nation, 
the motive that has supplied the billions of dollars of tax money we have wasted 
on Indian betterment programs in the past. The time has come, in my opinion, 
to unlock the natural resources to be found in and upon the western reservations 
and to also capitalize on the unutilized labor force to be found out there. The 
western Indian and his reservation is the No. 1 rural problem facing the Western 
States today. They must be made to pay their way so that the millions now 
flowing in their direction from the Federal Treasury can be used to a better 
purpose. 

Years ago I watched a Cheyenne buck size up the first bunch of bananas he 
had ever seen. As he circled this fruit hanging from the rafter in Mocure’s 
trading post he had the choice of coming to the conclusion that he already had 
more appetite than he could afford to supply or he could choose to get a job and 
earn the price of this delicacy. He chose to do the latter. As I see the western 
reservation Indian today exposed to such things as household appliances, now 
that the REA has at last invaded his stronghold, I cannot help but feel that 
surely there exists a desire to own a TV as well as a car. I believe that HR. 
7701 can do much to whet that appetite and also supply a remedy by bringing 
a cash job right to his door. If it succeeds then we are on the way to success; if 
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it fails, the loss will be that of the white investor and not that of the Federal 


Tie extfally submitted 
su , 
7 7 FORREST E. Cooper. 


Ro.iua, N. DAK., May 27, 1960. 
InprAN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
House INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : For 10 years I was employed by the State of North Dakota for the 
specific purpose of finding a more satisfactory apprt vach to lessen the economic 
and social problems confronting our reservation Indian people. Under direction 
of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, I had the responsibility of 
studying and testing, by way of project demonstration, many of the economic and 
social theories which over the years had been advanced by friends of the Indians. 

The projects tested included agricultural rehabilitation, education, employ- 
ment, welfare, relocation, development of reservation resources, and industrial 
development. It is my belief industrial development adjacent to Indian reserva- 
tions is the only proven approach indicating an evolutionary solution to the 
complex economic, social, and cultural problems of our Indian people. Other 
known approaches seem to be partially self-defeating in that the recipients do 
not receive the full appreciation of independent self-help which is the plus 
factor incident to industrial development. 

I endorse Congressman Berry's “Operation Bootstrap” bill. It equalizes tax 
incentive for potential industrial employers. Practical experience teaches us 
industrial development adjacent to their homeland will provide employment 
opportunity for our Indian people. 

The constitutional authority of tax preference to assist Indian advancement 
is our Supreme Court decision in the Capoeman case. Its practical application 
is the historic efforts made by local governments on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon line and in the Carribean. I urge Congress to give serious consideration 
to this noncontroversial approach which is about the only remaining hope we 
have in facilitating self-help effort for our Indian people. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. Hart, Attorney at Law. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Pierre, S. Dak., May 21, 1960. 
Re H.R. 7701, Operation Bootstrap. 
Hon. JAMES HALEY, 
Chairman, House Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALEY: “Never judge a man until you have spent a moon 
in his moccasins” is a familiar Indian saying. To spend a moon in the moc- 
casins of the Dacotahs on the reservations of South Dakota today would 
dramatically emphasize the utter hopelessness of the situation in which these 
people find themselves. 

Poor living conditions, increasing population, the lack of economic develop- 
ment, and the need for job training contribute to the further demoralization of 
these people and their dependency upon the benevolence of all levels of govern- 
ment. 

Nor is the lot of the off-reservation Indian much better. The fact that he 
leaves the reservation to better himself does not peculiarly clothe him with 
self-reliance and economic security. Without employment skills, he finds it 
most difficult to compete away from the protective paternalism of the Federal 
Government. This is especially true in view of the roadblocks designed to 
eee him from becoming a public charge should his employment efforts break 

own. 

Major and diversified efforts are needed to improve the economic and social 
literacy of the Sioux tribes. These efforts should include many of the objectives 
incorporated in H.R. 7701 “Operation Bootstrap—reservation style” now under 
study by your subcommittee. 

This bill proposes certain tax incentives to industry measured against the 
prior monthly welfare payment of an Indian who remains employed throughout 
a tax year. That the committee may have some understanding of such welfare 
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expenditures, we are attaching comparative schedules for selected months dur- 
ing the period from 1949 through 1959 to emphasize the impact of depende 
of the Indian population of South Dakota upon the public assistance programs 
of this State. We direct particular attention to the increased number of recipi- 
ents and the marked increase of expenditures to families receiving assistance 
under the aid to dependent children program. We believe that the Dacotah 
Indians are experiencing family disintegration which directly contributes to 
these increases and to general welfare dependency. 

I urge thoughtful consideration of the features of H.R. 7701 which encourage 
economic development on Indian reservations. The stimulus of industria] de- 
velopment should contribute immeasurably to the social and economic literacy 
of the American Indian. ’ 

Very truly yours, 


ney 


MATTHEW Furze, 
State Director. 


South Dakota Indians receiving public assistance, September 1959 








i | 
Population (1950) Total | Nonwhite Percent 
ST O.....ca nas bitte snd lea treet amen wl 652, 740 | 24, 236 3.7 
Under 18 years eee 4 ot 221,181 | 11, 792 53 
18 to 64 years . : 376, 263 | 11, 103 | 3.0 
65 years or over meee: ig 5 55, 296 | 1, 341 24 
Old age assistance: | 
Number of recipients ‘ _ ‘ ee 9, 184 | 646 7.0 
Amount omnes kandeistxwdaaiong Soictite $548, 254 | 27, 788. 50 51 
Average per recipient __- citace ss ecadan $59. 70 | $43. 02 | 
Recipients per 1,000 aged ares 166 482 
(Based on recent population estimate) 4 ; 132 
Aid to the blind: 
Number of recipients ‘ | 166 58 34.9 
Amount . | $10, 025 $2, 872 wR 6 
Average per recipient Z Jethipdhan cichciahaid be $60. 39 | $49. 52 
Recipients per 100,000 persons 18 to 64 44 | 522 
(Based on recent population estimate) se 38 | 
Aid to dependent children: | 
Number of recipients___- 10, 749 4,617 43.0 
Adults__.. 2, 666 | 1, 093 41.0 
Children ; = eal 8, 083 3, 524 43.6 
Families 3, 119 1, 397 44.8 
Amount $314, 390 | $136, 723 | 43.5 
Average per recipient : eet $29. 25 $29. 61 | 
Children per 1,000 under age 18 : — wel 37 | 0 1..25.45..c0e8 
(Base: on recent population estimate) api 30 
Aid to the disabled: | 
Number of recipients Pere ; ctntea 1, 107 | 72 | 15.5 
Amount ce . . -| $67, 305 | $8, 337 12.4 
Average per recipient . | $60. 80 We Oe Vi <ccucceueee 
Recipients per 1,000 persons 18 to 64 es away 2.9 | 16 
(Based on recent population estimate) —— Bek bo d.nccddecwsandncll eee 
Foster care: | 
Children receiving board: 
Total ; : Swhiahiedhies dine a | 460 | 231 | 50.2 
Paid by the State ‘ it eneins . | 347 | 121 | 34.9 
Paid by BIA Jee ain 104 | 104 | 100.0 
Paid from other funds 9 6 | 66.7 
Days care: | | 
Total : 12, 872 | 6, 412 | 49.8 
Paid by the State__.- Seca nithinile | 9, 647 3, 219 33.4 
Paid by BIA . ; sa 3, 013 | 3, 013 | 100.0 
Paid from other funds L poe 252335. 212 180 | $4.9 
Amount:! } 
Total | $22,131.70 | $10, 865. 69 | 49.1 
si 
Paid by the State_____ Nie sowie s} 15, 569. 37 | 4, 916. 35 | 31.6 
Paid by BIA at - | 5, 388. 93 | 5, 388. 93 100.0 
Paid from other funds 1, 173. 40 560. 41 
Unmarried mothers: | | 
Number___. : a cg a ae enh 27 3 | 1.1 
Amount____- ; li cl on Pd Oa Athen SE $2, 889. 62 | $412. 53 | i. 








1 Does not include medical care. 
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Public assistance payments to Indians in counties comprising Indian reservations, 
selected months, 1949-59 


— 


Standing Rock 
County: 
December 1949 
February 1951 
September 1951 
December 1952 
September 1953 
September 1954 
September 1955 
September 1956 
September 1957 
September 1958 
September 1959 
Yheyenne River 
Dewey and Zic 
Counties: 
December 1949 
February 1951 
September 1951 
December 1952 
September 1953 
September 1954 
September 1955_- 
September 1956_- 
September 1957 
September 1958_- 
September 1959 
Lower Brule 
County: 
December 1949 
February 1951 
September 1951 
December 1952 
September 1053 
September 1954 
September 1955 
September 1956 
September 1957 
September 1958 
September 1959 


a 


Corson 


»bach 


Crow Creek—Buffalo 
and Hyde Counties: 


December 1949 
February 1951 

September 1951 
December 1952 
September 1953 
September 1954 
September 1955 


September 1956 _-_ 


September 1957 
September 1958 
September 1959 
Yankton—Charles 
County: 

December 1949 
February 1951 

September 1951 
December 1952 
September 1953 
September 1954 
September 1955 
September 1956 
September 1957 
September 1958 
September 1959 


| of recip- | 


| 


Lyman | 





‘Mix | 


Number 
Amount 
ients 








00 | 


76 |$2, 632. 00 
83 | 2,818. 50 
82 | 2, 
76 | 2, 
69 2 
56 |: 
59 
57 | 2,0¢0.00 
55 | 2,159.00 
60 | 2,313. 50 
28 | 1,092. 50 
95 | 2,951.00 
89 | 2, 702. 50 
95 | 3,071. 50 
88 | 3,153.00 
85 | 2,984. 50 
89 | 3,067. 50 
82 5O 
64 | 2,245.00 
61 | 2,113. 50 
52 | 2,344. 50 
39 | 1,953. 50 
19 637. 50 
16 | 581.00 
17 | 615. 50 
16 635. 00 
17 | 677.00 
19} 707.00 
14 | 656. 50 
17 | 733.00 
18 | 799.00 
20 | 984.50 
14| 637 

| 
34 | 1,075. 50 
32 | 1,046. 50 
31 1,031. 50 | 
28 | 1,063.00 
27| 993.50 
27 912. 00 
17 641. 00 
23 860. 00 
24 | 1,012.50 | 
25 1, 142.00 | 
23 | 996. 00 
67 | 2, 577. 50 
56 | 2,110 
60 | 2, 224, 50 
60 | 2,405. 50 
59 | 2,368.00 
53 | 2,271.00 | 
45 | 1,885. 50 
44 | 1,824. 50 
42 | 1,763. 50 
46 | 2,185.00 
50 ' 2, 430. 50 


Aid to the blind 


Number 
of recip- 
ients 


www NwwN- 


~ 


i DO 


12 | 


11 
10 

9 
10 


Amount 


$322 
352. 
370. 
297 
307. 50 
3929 
sll. 
320 
376 
417 
281 


00 


00 
00 


.00 


. 0 
00 
50 
237. 50 


. 50 
00 
00 


51.00 


364. 
382 
386 
319. 
335 
162 
102 
148. 
153 
108. 
125, 


50 
00 


50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 


187. 
198. 
153 
213. 
234. 00 


50 
50 


00 | 


50 | 
00 | 


50 | 
50 | 


233. 00 | 


184. 00 


188. 50 | 


163. 00 
268. 50 
204. 00 


Aid to dependent 
children } 


Number 


of fam- 
ilies 


65 
Si 
Si 
OR 


97 | 


113 
27 


115 


105 | 


120 
112 


28 | 


36 
40 


Number 








Amount | of recip- 
| ients 
1 
8, 196. 00 Z 
8, 200. 00 2 |} 
8, 739. 00 3 
9, 269. 50 4 
10, 956. 00 6 
10, 705. 00 4 
3, 633. 50 
5, 287. 00 
5. 567.00 | 
6, 654. 50 3 
», 681. 00 3 
8,047.00 | 6 
9,081. 50 7 
8, 894. 50 | 6 
8, 668. 50 | 9 
11, 137.00 | ll 
11,087. 50 12 
1, 541. 50 |_____- 
1, 862. 50 
ys { ¥ ere 
2, 198. 50 | 1 
2, 381. 50 
2, 800.00 |...-.--- 
2, 559. 00 
2, 855. 50 
2, 167. 50 | 1 
2, 663. 50 | 2 
2, 548.00 | 3 
| 
3, 006. 50 
3, 760. 50 | 
4, 274.00. j....... “ 
4,602 00 2 
5, 165.00 | 2 
5, 564. 50 | 2 
4, 807. 50 |_. 
5, 544. 50 
5, 767. 50 7 
6, 215. 00 
5, 222. 50 |- 
' 
3, § ein 
4, 2 
4,§ 1 
5, 3 
6, 3 | 
5, 4 
6, 4 
6,6 14 
8, 19 
8, £ 26 





Aid to the dis- 
abled 


Amount 


$20. 00 


74. 50 
131.00 
186. 50 
279.00 
250. 00 


64. 00 
52. 00 
166. 50 
216. 50 
131. 50 
319. 50 
415.00 
571. 3D 


61 00 
63. 00 
66. 50 


"51.00 


143. 50 
153. 00 
189. 50 
192. 50 
655. 00 


1,045. 50 


1 


’ 


465. 50 
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Public assistance payments to Indians in counties comprising Indian reservat; 
















































































on 
selected months, 1949-59—Continued s 
SU Ree eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Ee ae a 
Old-age assistance | Aid to the blind | Aid to dependent Aid to the dis. 
children abled 
| 
| ‘Meas 7 i 
Number | Number} | Number Number| 
of recip-| Amount | of recip-| Amount | of fam- | Amount | of recip- Amount 
ients ients ilies ients 
i de ree tina x ‘ dala 
Rosebud—Todd and | | 
Mellette Counties: | | Dec 
December 1949____.__- 174 |$5, 107. 50 7| $213.50 | 103 | $5, 489.00 |_.___.___|_ Fel 
February 1951____.___- 164 | 4,618. 50 9| 278.5 196] 7,988°80'|.... 45.1 coin Sep 
September 1951__...... 168 | 4, 943. 50 8 266. 00 151 9, $36.00 |.........5. 20am De 
December 1952__....-- 182 | 5,824.00 11 380. 00 141'| 9, 740,00 |... eee Sep 
September 1953__..--.- 174 | 5, 590.00 13 485. 00 162 | 11, 953. 50 1| $30 Sep 
September 1954__._.._- 17 5, 557. 00 11 396. 00 171 | 12,415.00 | 2 40. 6 Sep 
September 1955... ....- 160 | 5, 145.00 13 | 433.00 160 | 11, 165.00 | 7| 276m | Sep 
September 1956_....... 146 | 4,910.00 18 627. 50 178 | 12, 898. 00 12 440. § | Sep 
September 1957__.-.... 138 | 4,693. 50 15 7. 50 176 | 13,627.00 | 2} 948.5 = | Sep 
September 1958________| 115 | 4,124. 50 11 379. 50 182 | 14,634. 00 25} 924.99 Sep 
September 1959________ 107 | 4,039. 50 | 8| 373.50 193 | 16, 579. 50 19| 747.5 = 
Pine Ridge—Shannon, | | ’ 
Washabaugh, and 
Bennett Counties: 
December 1949_____._-- 285 | 7,700. 50 22 318. 50 94 | 6,286.00 |__|. 
February 1951_.......- 296 | 8,301.00 | 16 | 441.00 132 | 9,196. 50 wank ee 
September 1951-__.-..-- 283 | 8,800.00 | 16 491. 50 $46 111,007. 9 |......ceee 
December 1952__.._..--| 305 |10, 305. 50 16 565. 50 196 | 16, 660. 50 2 71.00 Tot 
September 1953______-- 280 | 9, 867.00 14 507. 50 219 | 19,302.00 12} 369,00 No! 
September 1954_______- 290 |10, 141. 50 16 | 559.50 240 | 20,092. 50 21} 764.5 Nol 
September 1955__------ 278 | 9,784.00 19 658. 50 264 | 22, 405. 50 2! 932. 50 i 
September 1956__-__--- 300 |10, 220.00 14 504.00 275 | 23, 496. 50 34 | 1,215.50 
September 1957___...-- 283 | 9,882. 50 | 17 682. 50 318 | 28, 376. 50 42 | 1,610.00 
September 1958____...- 272 |10, 812. 50 13 | 527.00 350 | 32, 956. 50 | 56 | 2,324.00 
September 1959__._.._- 239 | 9, 719. 50 11 441.00 366 | 34, 644.00 | 53 | 2,262, 5 — 
Sisseton— Roberts, Mar- 
shall, and Day 
Counties: — 
December 1949... .---- 79 | 2, 583. 50 - 19 631.00 78 | 4,9001:00 (2.0 .2521 ee A 
February 1951_-..----. 79 | 2,553. 50 23 807. 50 85 | 5,475.00 |....-__.. Ts dae : 
September 1951_._-_._- 87 | 2,980. 50 21 758. 50 92 | 6,428.00 |_.....__. i emer 
December 1952-...-..-- 88 | 3,218. 50 16 711.00 102 | 8,232.00 l 55.00 
September 1953____---- 85 | 3,246. 50 14 612. 50 103 | 8, 936.00 8 327.00 
September 1954____..--|} 83 | 3,146. 50 14 596. 50 126 | 10, 762. 50 15 629.00 B 
September 1955__....-- 83 | 2,976.00 15 666. 00 134 | 11,051.00 18 | 696.00 : 
September 1956__ ------ 92 | 3,324.00 15 704. 00 135 | 11, 446. 50 25 986,00 
September 1957__._-.-- 81 | 2,991. 50 13 | 635. 50 136 | 12, 473.00 32 | 1,341.00 
September 1958___...-- 82 | 3,458.00 ll 581.00 143 | 13,912. 50 34 | «1,558.00 
September 1959__....-- | 74 | 3,195. 50 11 608. 50 157 | 16, 241. 50 36 | 1,694.00 Cc 
: 
Public assistance payments to Indians in off-reservation counties, selected 
months, 1949-59 
| | D. 
Old-age assistance | Aid to the blind | Aid to dependent Aid to the dis- 
children abled 
Num- |__ me a —s ee) an a 
ber of | | | a 
counties | Num- Num- Num- | Num- II 
i ber of | Amount | berof |Amount} berof | Amount} berof |Amount , 
recipi- recipi- families recipi- —_— 
ents ents ents 
December 1949__- 18 | 70 |$2, 373.00 9 | $339. 50 68 |$4, 137.00 |... .....~}..n<css —_ 
February 1951 _ _- 20 71 | 2,584. 00 10 361. 50 LED | 7, 428.00 |.-ccccccolessases Wh 
September 1951 - - 33 109 | 4,110. 50 13 | 506.00 196 | 8,841.50 |.......<chissele No! 
December 1952 ss] 19 68 | 2, 662. 50 12 463.00 140 |10, 364. 50 1 $20. 0 Rat 
September 1953. - 21 64 | 2, 506. 50 13 508. 50 144 |11,016.00 5 215.0 
September 1954. - 23 75 | 3,120.00 15 | 521.00 192 |14, 905.00 6 | 265.00 aches 
September 1955- -| 25 71 | 2,903. 50 12 457. 50 193 |15, 738.00 8 341.0 
September 1956. - | 21 77 | 3,301. 50 6 226. 00 218 |18, 974. 50 9 354. 0 
September 1957. _| 21 70 | 3,132.00 7 | 328.50 246 |23, 290. 50 ll 527.00 
September 1958_. 26 2 | 3, 855. 50 11 | 508. 50 281 |27, 949. 00 21 | 1,059.50 
September 1959_ - 25 72 | 3,724. 50 9 550. 00 293 |31, 166. 50 19 | 1,225.0 
i 
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Public assistance payments to Indians, total State, selected months, 1949-59 








Old-age assistance Aid to the blind Aid to dependent Aid to the dis- 
chilcren abled 

Num \um- Num- Num- 

ber of Amount ber of Amount ber of A mount ber of |Amount 

recipi- recipi- furnilies recipi- 

ents ents ents 
December 1949- 890 ) 96 | $3,025. 00 619 | $35, 835. 50 : 
Februery 1951--- RH : () 106 3, 433. 50 813 49, 870. 50 
September 1951 932 30, 541. 50 105 3, 582. 50 876 58, 083 00 “4 a 
December 1952 911 | 31,959.00 90 | 3,385 00 933 | 69, 143 00 11 | $363.00 
September 1953 860 | 30,815 50 91 | 3,436 60 997 | 77,495.00 35 | 1, 203.00 
September 1954 865 | 31,021 00 91} 3,244 50 1,132 | 88,976. 50 55 | 2,085.00 
September 1955 809 | 29,026. 50 85 | 3,142 50 1, 148 71 | 2,727.00 
September 1956 820 24, 508. 00 78 3,050 50 1, 204 93 | 3,451.50 
September 1957 772 28, 547.00 78 3, 201. 50 1, 251 139 | 5,632. 50 
September 1958 754 31, 220 00 72 3, 113. 50 1, 387 174 | 7,695. 50 
September 1959 _-- 646 27, 788. 50 58 2, 872. 00 1,397 72 | 8,337.00 


South Dakota Indians receiving public assistance, September 1951 


I. POPULATION 


Total population, South Dakota U.S. Census 1950___-.-- : Salen 2 tie: 6.8 ee 
Nonwhite population, South Dakota U.S. Census 1950.__..._._- Ss ee le a ae Tae 24. 236 
Nonwhite population as percent of total: 
1950......- : panes ns emmatieeneeatn “aah aaedae andhshiedh wtetcigs onlctannaddheatgt hdekatiea ae 3.7 
Wisin. peeccscee wee ceewceensccececccesccccesscecccece aenenassnsotieees < oe 3.6 


II. ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS SEPTEMBER 1951, PRELIMINARY PAYROLLS 





Total | Indians 
| | 
—_——_—— _ | | of 
A. Old-age assistance: 
Number of recipients_- ental snd ea Sit | 12, 065 932 
Amount.... a ardalp-cniacia aude : | $493,131. 50 | $30, 541. 50 
Average per recipient _-_...-- Rue pelumeke xed : $40. 87 $32. 77 
Indian recipients as percent of total__................-.- 426 dacttunccde a 
B. Aid to the blind: 
Number of recipients : ; Ee | 221 105 
Amount... Skdpey ees tukwh sa steeque a: aie : d | $8, 524. 00 $3, 582. 50 
Average per recipient : $38. 57 $34. 12 
Indian recipients as percent of total. - 47.5 
C, Aid to dependent children: 
Number of families______- ; . 2, 612 876 
Number of adults included in grants __-_.- - pages 2, 164 652 
Number of children_. he uwnn pads kad | 6, 296 | 1, 966 
Amount... f 4 ; ---| $182, 127. 50 $58, 083. 00 
Average per recipient _ _. emacs | $21. 53 | $22. 19 
Indian recipients as percent of total | 30.9 | os sie 
D. Aid to the disabled (first month payments made): 
Number of recipients 41 
Amount ; piinitasiwadins | $1, 599.00 |__. a8 
Average per recipient hiniggaehds sade | WUE bap sideaineemes 


II, ADC RECIPIENT RATES FOR WHITE AND NONWHITE CHILDREN, JUNE 1948 











United South 

States | Dakota 
eet - nine - : a eden | ma -|_—_— i 
White children receiving ADC per 1,000 white children in population...____- | 20 | 18 
Nonwhite children receiving ADC per 1,000 nonwhite children in population_| 56 | 59 
Ratio of nonwhite rate to white rate.........................-.---.------.---- 2.8 3.2 


57397—60——_7 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DaAkora, 
Vermillion, May 25, 1969. 
Hon. JAMES HALEY, 
Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DrAR Sin: My attention has been called in recent days to hearings scheduled 
for a bill introduced by Representative BE. Y. Berry in June of 1959 as HLR. 77] 
which is intended to encourage industrial development in reservation areas with 
the primary aim of improving conditions among groups of American Indians 
Various rules of policy prevent my commenting on this bill as a bill, but J feel 
free to comment cn some of the general provisions. My views can be sum- 
marized in the following points and should be construed to refer particularly to 
the Indians of South Dakota and the northern Plains, although the obserya. 
tions will be equally valid in many other States. 

(1) The pressing need of many Indian groups for economic aid does yot 
need claborate documentation. It is well reported and widely known, 

(2) The inclusion of industrial development in a program of economie re. 
eovery for the Indians is well advised. As sparsely populated as the reservation 
areas are in absolute terms, they are overpopulated in terms of the land require. 
ments of a cattle grazing economy. This situation has obtained for many years, 
it is the situation found today, and population trends show that the situation wil] 
become progressively worse despite a variety of corrective measures. Programs 
inteuded to aid and assist the Indian rancher and farmer are of little benefit to 
the landless Indian. If invested in an industrial venture, the amount of money 
required to initiate an economically sound family cattle enterprise would pro 
vide employment for many more than a single family and would localize their 
residence in addition, thus increasing the effectiveness of many community 
services. 

(3) The advantages to the Indians of bringing industry to the reservation are 
numerous. I would specifically call to your attention the fact that programs 
intended to draw qualified Indians toward metropolitan industrial areas lose to 
the reservations the demonstration effect of the presence of Indians successfully 
adjusted to and attaining positions of responsibility in the commercial world. 
Vocational and educational aspirations are consequently limited for Indian youth, 
and schooling is often not pursued beyond the minimum legal requirements, re- 
sulting in growing numbers of Indians who as adults will not have an education 
adequate for their own needs or the needs of their State and country, if they are 
to become useful citizens. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert L. HAL, 
Director, Institute of Indian Studies. 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., June 1, 1960. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
Congressman from South Dakota, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.; 

Personal business prevents my attendance before the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs at the hearing on H.R. 7701, June 2. Please place in the record at this 
hearing my following statement. I firmly believe this bill is the solution to the 
most important phase of the Indian problem. I have been a member of the 
Osage Tribal Council over 30 years beginning in 1918 and have worked with 
all Indian commissioners since that date and during these 42 years of Indian 
service many plans have been initiated by the Indian Bureau and the Congress 
of the United States concerning the welfare of the American Indians. Pratti- 
eally all have failed but under this bill the Indians can learn a trade, receive 
compensation for their services, and become self-sustaining and independent 
from relief from their Government and most important this bill will restore 
their self-respect and allow each Indian who participates in the program 4 
decent standard of living for himself and his family. The Indians of America 
owe a debt of gratitude to Congressman Berry for initiating the most important 
legislation in Indian history. Therefore I intend to spend my time and money 
in obtaining passage of this bill. 

tespectfully submitted. 

GEoRGE V. LABADIE, 
Attorney at Law, Pawhuska, Okla. 
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SIMPSON ELECTRIC Co., 
Chicago, Til., May 27, 1960. 
Hon. E. Y. BERRY, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Berry: I have received your letter relative to the bill you 
plan to introduce to provide tax incentives for industries which will move to an 
Indian reservation to provide employment. Since I will be unable to attend the 
hearings set for May 31 and June 2, I would like to follow the alternate sug- 
gestion and tell you by this letter something of our experience in operating a 
plant on the Lac du Flambeau, Chippewa Indian Reservation. 

The Simpson Electric Co. started a manufacturing operation on the above 
mentioned reservation on May 1, 1946, 

Mr. Ray Simpson, who owned the company at that time, became very inter- 
ested in Indian affairs through spending most of his vacation in that «area. 
Through this contact he found that the standard of living of the average Indian 
was extremely low, that the employment opportunities were almost nonexistent 
or that it was very seasonal, that the Indian proved to be a good loyal friend, 
and that the Indian was highly intelligent and skilled in fine work as demon- 
strated by the articles which they made and decorated with beads. 

Since the Simpson Electric Co. is engaged in the manufacture of instruments 
which is fine, close work and since the training time to develop a skilled instru- 
ment assembler is long, it occurred to Mr. Simpson that the Indian would fit 
into this type of an operation exiremely well. And this is how our plant was 
initiated. 

We feel that our operation has been a tremendous success. We have continued 
to expand and we now employ about 200 people of which 100 are Indians. In 
the 14 years during which we have operated this plant we have had no labor 
difficulties and have had what we consider to be a very good relationship with 
our personnel. If this were not true we could not have afforded to operate a 
plant about 400 miles from our main plant since operation of a branch plant at 
such a distance does increase communication, shipping, and supervisory 
expenses. 

Over the years we have noticed that the Indian is making more of an effort 
to upgrade himself. He has improved his home, and has taken an increasing 
interest in his work and has advanced into many of the better paying jobs in 
our factory. Two of our best foremen in the plant are Indians and many of the 
production-line supervisors are Indian women. One Indian girl who was hired 
when the plant was first started is still with us and she has not been late or 
missed 1 day of work for all that time. This isa record that is difficult to equal 
in a plant anywhere. 

I am very much in favor with the principle of your proposed bill, and I would 
like to see more opportunities created for the Indians whom I feel have been 
suppressed and shabbily treated in the past. 

Sincerely, 
J. R. WaHtresipve, President. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 


Washington, D.C., June 1, 1960. 
Hon. BE. Y. Berry, 


House of Representatives. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Berry: I am sorry I was out last week when your letter 
arrived. My schedule for this week is an extremely busy one. 

I feel quite inadequate to express an opinion on the feasibility of attracting 
industries to Indian reservations through the process of tax relief. This sub- 
ject is quite beyond my experience and realm of responsibility. 

We are, of course, very conscious of the problems facing the reservation peo- 
ple in this country, and the Extension Service is working very closely with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in our conduct of a program designed to bring the in- 
formation and encouragement which these people need. We realize in working 
with them that a high percentage of them will not become farmers and that they 
will of necessity have to seek employment in nonfarming enterprises. 
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The rural development program has in the last few years demonstrated the 
ability of low income rural communities to pursue, on their own, with some help 
and guidance from Government agencies, a program which has been referred 
to in some instances as “Operation Bootstrap.” This program is almost entirely 
one of local groups and committees, organizing to evaluate their resources, develop 
an understanding of their potentials, and bring into being programs designeg 
to help strengthen the economy of these communities. The solution of their eeo 
nomic plight through such efforts as the introduction of new industries, the de. 
velopment of economic-sized farming units and the encouragement of educa. 
tional programs designed to help young people train themseives for off-farm oe. 
cupations is often within their grasp. The Extension Service throughout the 
country are looked to by the other agencies of Government to exercise the leader. 
ship necessary to provide the encouragement and help that these local com. 
mittees need in order to press their program forward. 

To the extent that industry can be encouraged to provide occupational op- 
portunities will the rural development program succeed in many areas. 

I regret that the pressure of time has not permitted me to get a statement 
cleared with the Department’s policy staff, but 1 am sure that we would fing 
general agreement among the people in agricuiture that the many folks on the 
Indian reservations are going to have to look beyond farming as a source of 
livelihood. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. Fercuson, Administrator. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1960. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Berry: In reply to your letter of May 25, and with the 
approval of Mr. Philip McCallum, Administrator of this agency, I am submitting 
some ideas on H.R. 7701 as explained in your accompanying summary statement. 

I am in complete agreement with the official position of this agency as stated 
in Mr. McCallum’s letter to you dated February 20, 1960. 

Supplementing it, however, I would like to add the following: First, the success 
or failure of any such plan, in my opinion, will depend upon the rapidity with 
which it is introduced and developed. More good plans fail because of the great 
speed with which they are launched and pushed forward than for any other 
reason, in my opinion. 

Second, these plans must be introduced by exeperienced individuals who are 
sympathetic to their success and who have the interest of the Indians as well 
as the economy of this country at heart. 

Third, I feel confident that several of the programs of the Office of Management 
and kesearch Assistance, if properly applied, would be of value. We can do 
a limited amount of management counseling with the owners of any such plants 
or other mercantile establishments organized under your bill if it is enacted into 
law. These owners, in turn, could pass these business policies and procedures on 
down to their subordinates and supervisors. 

We cosponsor administrative management courses for the owners and managers 
of small firms. It is probable that educational institutions or high schools in or 
near individual Indian reservations would be in a position to offer these courses 
where and when needed. Their value would be that they are available locally, 
cover the actual problems of small firms, and the instruction can be applied to 
the business during the operation of the course over a period of 6 to 12 weeks, 
meeting one evening a week. 

If it seemed desirable, we could cosponsor with local organizations, 1-day 
conferences covering individual management problems common to the type of 
business under consideration. Here again, the local needs would be met in the 
program as well as in the selection of the speakers. 

We ourselves might be able to encourage or conduct inquiries into specific 
management problems created by the new business situations developed as @ 
result of the passage of this bill. Here again, each case would have to be 
decided upon its own merits. 
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Finally, we have available over 200 titles of different management publications, 
each one of which was written by an expert to meet a particular problem. These 
pulletins are available free from SBA or for a small charge from the Government 

inting Office. : ' 

- eubh be pleased to make these services of this Agency available as the 
arises. é i 
ag you for your invitation to write you on this subject. 
incerely yours, 
” 7 Wirrorp L. WHITE, 
Director, Office of Management and Research Assistance. 


HOowSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
May 16, 1960. 
Hon. Jim HALEy, 
Member of Congress, Indian Affairs Subcommittee Chairman, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, District of Columbia. 


Dear Sir: I am informed that your committee has under consideration certain 
legislation which, when completed, is intended to permit each of the several 
Indian tribes to form tribal business corporations authorized to borrow money 
from the Federal Government at low interest rates through bonded officials and 
to employ such money as a corporation in the establishment of manufacturing 
concerns staffed by Indian personnel and possessing certain valuable tax con- 
cessions for limited periods of time. 

Such being the case, I desire to strongly endorse and to urge such a program, 

Having some small knowledge of the employment and economic position of 
many of my Indian friends residing in northeastern Oklahoma, I know that 
such a program would be workable with proper initial technical and business 
guidance and that such program would not only be self-sustaining but would 
also enable our Indian citizens who would otherwise leave through the so-called 
“Relocation” problem to continue to reside with us as our neighbors, something 
which we keenly desire. 

Hoping that your committee will give favorable consideration to the formula- 
tion of such a program, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SHOCKLEY T. SHOEMAKE, 
House Member from Osage County. 


THE DatLy SENTINEL, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

Proposed Federal legislation dubbed “Operation Bootstrap—Reservation Style” 
makes more sense from every standpoint than any legislation I have seen offered 
for a great many years in behalf of the Indians of the United States. 

During the past 25 years, I have been closely associated with many phases of 
the administration of Indian affairs and the plight of Indian tribes, particularly 
the Navajo, Hopi, and Ute Indians in the Colorado-Utah-Arizona area. 

Practically no program offered so far on behalf of well-meaning Government 
agencies has been successful because each of one these programs has entailed 
the uprooting of the Indian from his traditional homeland and his traditional 
customs. Such uprooting would not be as difficult if the Indian had a back- 
ground of education or a background of any extensive contact with the economic 
world of the white man. 

Only in the last 5 years has the Indian been given even an opportunity to go 
to school to any great extent. It will take at least four more generations, with 
educational advantages, to prepare the Indian for any chance of either survival 
or happiness in the white man’s world. 

The Indian has proven himself adaptable and has made great strides in the 
use of mechanized tools and in his ability to handle money during the past 10 
years. 

A project such as that envisioned by Operation Bootstrap would, in my opinion, 
be the most useful ever devised in emancipating the Indian wards of the Gov- 
ernment. At the same time, it would probably make many existing programs 
far more workable so far as the Indian is concerned. 


57397—60—_8 
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At the present time, the only real employment opportunities offered the Indi 
that are in any way satisfactory to either him or his employers are on the frin = 
of reservation land. Unfortunately, it is on the fringes of any two differen: 
cultures that the bad attributes of both cultures are emphasized. Thus is 
most instances where the Indian now is working, we find the Indian pick 
up all of the bad habits of the white man and vice versa the white man pi oki 
up all the bad habits of the Indian. oe 

As one who has considerably more than a passing knowledge of conditio 
on the Indian reservations and the fringes of these reservations, | can az 
thusiastically recommend strongly the passage of legislation entailing the petro 
provisions as outlined in the summary of Operation Bootstrap for the Indien 
people and as described by E. Y. Berry, Member of Congress from South Dakote 


PRESTON WALKER, Publisher, 





LEMMON, S. Dak., May 18 } 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, re 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear E. Y.: Am in receipt of your letter of the 12th asking that I make com. 
ment on the Indian situation. 

As you know I have had a close contact with the operations of the Indians 
on the Standing Rock and Cheyenne River Reservations in South Dakota and 
North Dakota since my boyhood and my father maintained close relations with 
the Sioux Indians long before that. My memory is that my father delivered issue 
cattle to Major McLaughlin on the Standing Rock in 1884. 

; The conditions of the Indians on the Standing Rock and Cheyenne Reserya- 
tions is very serious and under the present conditions they cannot eke out even 
a low standard of living without receiving grants from the Government and/or 
charity for the following reasons: 

1. There is not enough land on these reservations to produce even a low stand- 
ard of living for over 15 percent of the Indian population even under a well di- 
rected land management program. 

2. There is no industry on or near their homes where work can be obtained 
to make use of their labor. There is a limited amount of employment on ranches 
and farms but this can absorb the labor of only a limited number of workers. 

3. This is a semiarid area where large acreages are needed to produce even 
a fair standard of living for a family. 

The only solution that I can see to this serious social and economic problem 
which is slowly destroying the morale of the Indian, is to bring industrial de 
velopment into the area so as to create employment for the able bodied Indian. 
This can be done for the following reasons: 

(a) The Missouri River development will create one of the largest inland 
bodies of water in the United States and the Missouri River is the eastern 
boundary of the Standing Rock and Cheyenne Reservations. 

(b) This Missouri River development will create cheap power and water 
for industrial uses. 

(c) Location of industrial plants on the Missouri River can be near In- 
dian villages so that Indians can be employed and live at home with their 
families and near their neighbors where the cost of living will be low. 

(ad) There is no industry in the area at present to use this surplus labor 
created by the excess Indian population but if tax concessions can be or are 
offered to industry so that a profit can be assured, industry will come to the 
reservation and use this labor. 

Power is available, water unlimited, railroad and highway transportation ex- 
cellent, airport transportation near, in addition to the surplus labor. 

Both my father and I did and do employ such Indian labor as we need. He 
learns easily and he has aptitude but he must have training and experience. 
The education and trades training program being carried on is good but often 
after the Indian completes these courses it is difficult for him to obtain a job 
or compete for a position with white labor. When conditions surrounding such 
jobs are not favorable he naturally returns home, which is, of course, the 
reservation. 

The rehabilitation program or what I would term the livestock program is good 
but the units are too small to produce a proper standard of living for an Indian 
family and in many cases where they can obtain cattle under these conditions 
they should first receive ranch management training. 
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I, personally, wouldn’t even give consideration to putting a good hard working 
white man on one of my ranches to manage it without first giving him some 
training in the fundamental principles necessary to properly and successfully 
éperate a ranch. 

During the years that I have employed Indians I have found that under proper 
supervision they do good work and they give good service. Therefore, I am cer- 
tain that under an industrial program where large numbers could be employed, 
with proper supervision, after training, that they would give good service to their 
employer and would start rehabilitating themselves. I know they want work. 

While I have no figures to sustain this statement, it is my personal opinion that 
if the Government could invest in industrial properties to be leased on long time 
terms with tax concession given to industry, that within a few years the cost to 
the Government would be less than the present grant and relief programs being 
earried on by the Government for the Indians. 

The social benefits would be toward the end of building the morale and re- 
habilitating the Indian. 

Sincerely, 
Jas. H. LEMMON. 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., May 16, 1960. 
Hon. Jim HALEY, 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: May I at this time put in my “two bits worth”, in favor of H.R. 
7701, and why I think that it should be given strong support when it reaches 
your committee. After studying the bill carefully I find that there are many 
features which could benefit the various Indian tribes in these United States. 

It is no secret to the many Indian tribes and the Indians themselves also 
know that the Members of Congress know by now that getting money for the 
Indians by the Indian Bureau is one of the oldest rackets, and ranks next to the 
old shell game. Since the Indian tribes of these United States have been from 
the beginning of the Indian Bureau the “guinea pig” in this money-raising 
scheme until it has become one of the “musts and do pass bills” items in Con- 
gress each year, and each year it becomes larger. 

This racket started when the white man first found the Indian on his hunting 
grounds. In his primitive ways he lived on the prairies and along the streams 
where most of the wild game was found, for that was his food and elothing, 
for himself and for his family. Since the white man found the Indians on the 
lands, they at once arranged to set up an agriculture program, and each Indian 
was allotted a quarter section of land, for his own personal use, to farm and 
support himself and family from. 

Now at this stage of the game, the Indian had never even seen a plow, nor a 
team of horses hitched to one, however the Indian Bureau insisted that they 
have an agriculture program. They began to build homes for these Indians on 
their allotted lands. However whenever the Indian got hungry he took his 
wife and family and abandoned the Government-built house and he moved to 
the river and streams where the game was still plentiful and there he built him- 
self a teepee or a log cabin for his family to live while he hunted for food and 
clothing. 

That was project No. 1—get more money from Congress to help rehabilitate 
the Indians—from then on, there has been plan after plan tried on the Indians, 
rehabilitation education, and even relocation, has been tried on these Indians. 
The only sign of advancement that can be seen is that the Indian Bureau has 
each year grown stronger and more powerful, until today it begins its requests 
from Congress in the millions. The Indian Bureau has had so much success 
in this racket that they have now even gotten the Indians to doing the same 
thing, by going to various foundations, wealthy cooperatives and raising funds 
for the rehabilitation of the needy Indians, who are their of their own flesh and 
hlood. However with all these donations and moneys appropriated by Congress, 
on'v about 5 percent of the Indians have been reached. 

Back in the 1980’s, during the white man’s WPA days, the Government also 
woke up to the fact that the Indians also need some kind of work, and they gave 
them a project known as the CCID. It consisted of the building of roads, re- 
claiming the soil, when the rain had washed it away, and also the building of 


dams. The contractors found ample manpower and they hired as many In- 
dinns who wished to work. 
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These contractors taught the Indians how to handle and repair these heavy 
pieces of equipment, and by the time the contractor had finished the work on the 
reservation the Indian had become a skilled mechanic and a skilled handler of 
the heavy machinery and he was hired by the contractor to continue on with 
his work even after the contractor had left the reservation. The Indian too, 
his family and moved with the contractor and many of the Indians never re 
turned to their reservation to live again, but in some cases they bought homes 
elsewhere, and became useful citizens, who carried a full dinner pail to wor, 
every day, and drew a weekly paycheck, supported their family, and had the 
respect in the community in which they resided. 

So of all the various projects that have been tried on the Indian this one 
came nearer working than any other project, because it was on their reseryg. 
tion, and close to the Indians themselves. Much of the mistake that has been 
made in the past is the fact that the Indian Bureau is to far from the Indians 
themselves, and cannot see firsthand what the Indian really needs, beside the 
building of a huge Indian Bureau. 

Congressman E. Y. Berry, the sponsor of this bill, H.R. 7701, or, Operation 
Bootstrap, has lived close to these Indians. He has for a number of years 
studied and planned this bill with leaders of many of the tribes, and with the 
great Oahe Dam being nearly completed on the mighty Missouri River. Many 
industries could be encouraged to locate on those reservations on which the 
Oahe Dam is located, for manpower will be ample, because of the many Indian 
men looking for work, and electricity will be at a very reasonable rate, 

The possibilities for other Indian tribes are many also, and once that Dill is 
enacted, the Indians in all parts of these United States will be able to take their 
place in society, for Congressman FE. Y. Berry, knows better than anyone that 
the Indian does not want a dole, neither does he want a relief check, nor a per 
eapita payment check, for they have long found out that it is more detrimental 
than beneficial to themselves. Give them a chance to carry a full dinner pail 
to work and to draw a weekly paycheck with which to support his family and 
allow them to go to the church on Sunday, and they will soon take their place 
in society, alongside their white brethren. 

Much more could be said about the good parts of the bill H.R. 7701, or Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, for the more one reads it, the more good things he finds that 
ean be worked out toward many plans of rehabilitation for many different 
tribes of Indians. I hope that this letter is not too lengthy, but there is so much 
to say about this bill, that one needs much more room. 

So I close by again requesting that you lend your support to H.R. 7701, when 
it comes for hearing in your committee. 

Very sincerely, 
E. H. Lasers. 


East Rockaway, N.Y., May 17, 1960. 
JAMES HALEY, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee on American Indians. 


My Dear Mr. Hater: Bill H.R. 7701, entitled “Operation Bootstrap for the 
American Indian” and proposed by Congressman E. Y, Berry (Republican, South 
Dakota), came to my attention almost a year ago. 

Being deeply interested in the welfare of our American Indians, I hastened 
to become acquainted with all phases of the bill. I also discussed it with the 
Indians whom I visited last summer on Dakota reservations. 

In the case of the Indians, some freely admitted they had never done a day’s 
work in their lives, yet they found the bill “waste” meaning “good”—not wasteful! 

The reason the bill sounded “good” to them was because they would have the 
opportunity to earn a decent living and still remain on their own land. Holding 
their land is most important to them. That is why Indian relocation programs 
have failed and will continue to fail. 

I was convinced that the Indians with whom I discussed the bill approved 
of it. Too often measures have been taken without their knowledge or consent. 

It is history now that Operation Bootstrap lifted Puerto Rico up from bottom 
man on the totem pole to second place in wealth in Latin America. I understand 
that 12 years ago conditions in Puerto Rico were worse than on any present-day 
reservation, which seems almost unbelievable after having visited the Indian 
country. 
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Questions I have heard raised concerning this bill include: “Is it fair com- 
petition to give a 10-year tax-free program in the United States?” “Would 
climatic and topographical conditions make it feasible?’ “Would the Indians 
really work, given the opportunity ?” 

To the first question : It would be unfair not to offer tax exemption (equivalent 
to a depletion tax) to a firm willing to take the risk of establishing a plant 
where conditions are as uncertain as in the oil and mineral industries where new 
and unproven fields have to be tried. 

Lack of water seems to be the greatest drawback in some areas where plants 
should be established. That does not hold in the Dakotas where water and 
power could be obtained from the Missouri River and its tributaries. However, 
in arid regions—with our resources of engineering brainpower in the Govern- 
ment and industry—these hurdles could be overcome if the desire is there. 

As for the third question concerning Indians working: I have faith in the 
belief—after 15 years of working closely with them—to know that they truly 
want to raise their heads again. The main factor will concern the proper 
handling of the situation after the plants are established. Their managements 
should be well versed in how to deal with the Indians. A good pattern to go by 
would be that followed by the Public Health Service which has succeeded because 
it works with the Indians, rather than trying to force them into a white man’s 
mold. No one is more stubborn than an Indian when forced, no one more willing 
when the true hand of friendship is extended. 

Mr. Haley, I sincerely hope that you will do all in your power to see that 
this bill is passed. It would at long last give these people a goal to strive for. 
Not since 1956 when a point 4 Indian program was presented has such a con- 
structive program as H.R. 7701 been brought before Congress. 

Sincerely, 
MILpRED A. ROEMER 
Mrs. Arthur K. Roemer. 
[AS-6044] 


RESOLUTION—ABSENTEE SHAWNEE TRIBE, SHAWNEE AREA FIELD OFFICE, SHAWNEE, 
OKLA., May 25, 1960 


A RESOLUTION REQUESTING PASSAGE BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF BILL 
H.R. 7701, WHICH PROVIDES A TAX INCENTIVE INDUCEMENT FOR INDUSTRY WHICH 
WILL LOCATE ON INDIAN RESERVATION AREAS 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States a 
bill, H.R. 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, which 
provides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
Reservation areas in the United States; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are large 
pools of unemployment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico but in many for- 
eign countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary 
to get industry interested in locating in those areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Absentee Shawnee Reservation exist in a substand- 
ard economy, causing great hardship and little, if any, opportunity for the 
members of the tribe; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members 
of the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege 
of improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and eco- 
homie standards; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701, or similar legislation offering a tax in- 
centive to industry, is the answer to our problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Absentee Shawnee Tribal Business Committee endorses 
H.R. 7701 and requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 and 
that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 

Passed and approved this 25th day of May 1960. 
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CERTIFICATION 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
Pottawatomie County, ss: 


We, Arthur Rolette, chairman, and Sallie H. Tyner, secretary-treasurer, of the 
Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the above regoly. 
tion No. AS-60—4, is a true and exact copy as approved at a meeting of the 
Absentee Shawnee Business Committee, held on May 25, 1960, there being g 
quorum present, by a vote of 5 for and O against. ’ 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hand this 25th day of May 
1960. 

ARTHUR ROLerte, 
Chairman. 

SALLIE H. Tyner, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM 
SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON, 
Warm Springs, Oreg., May 27, 1960, 
Dr. JoHN L. TAYLOR, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Dr. TAYLOR: I am sending you a statement of the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregou that sets forth the recommendations 
of the Warm Springs Tribal Council with respect to H.R. 8033, and this should 
be made part of the hearing record of your committee scheduled to meet on May 
31, 1960, and June 2, 1960. 

By this statement, the Tribal Council has recommended enactment of the pro 
posed legislation with certain modifications as outlined in this statement. 

Please make this a part of the hearing record. 

Very truly yours, 
VERNON JACKSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION 
OF OREGON ON H.R. 8033 


The Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon is a 
Federal corporation chartered under the Wheeler-Howard Act. The Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation contains approximately 625 square miles and there 
are approximately 1,600 tribal members. 

The governing body of the tribe is the tribal council, which is composed of 11 
members of the tribe, 8 of whom are elected every 3 years by the members and 3 
of whom are the recognized chief in each district who is selected for life by the 
members of his district. 

We feel that we have in the past made a real effort to cope intelligently with 
management of the tribal affairs and assets. 

We appreciate the introduction of H.R. 8033 by Congressman Langen and the 
Similar bill, H.R. 7701, by Congressman Berry and we know that they are 
attempts to assist us in solving our own problems. 

Our reservation, like so many others, is comparatively isolated from industrial 
areas and areas of substantial population. The economy of the reservation must 
necessarily be based on agriculture and there are insufficient agricultural lands 
to support the people. We are vitally concerned with attracting industries onto 
the reservation which would make jobs available for our people. 

We therefore are in accord with the purposes which Congressman Langen 
and Congressman Berry had in mind when they introduced these bills. 

As both Congressmen have indicated, we feel that some modifications and 
changes should be made in the bill. 

We feel definitely that the tribe should have the right to consent, along with 
the Secretary of the Interior, before an industry became located on the reserva- 
tion and secured the tax advantages made possible. Otherwise, the industty 
might not be the type that would furnish employment which our people could 
handle and, in addition, industries might locate on the reservation which would 
be so large as to create complete chaos. This would have the further disad- 
vantage to the Federal Government in that unnecessory taxes would be lost out 
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of proportion to the benefit to the Indian tribes. Both the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the tribe should be required to consent so that orderly plans could be 
worked out. 

The bill in section 6(a) and in section 6(e) (4), and in section 6(e) (6) gives 
the tribes authority to sell or mortgage all of the tribal assets, We are confi- 
dent that other tribes have also attempted to handle their affairs in an intelligent 
and businesslike manner insofar as they are able, but we are convinced that no 
such blanket authority should now be given to all tribes. History has demon- 
strated that both individual Indians and the tribes have been repeatedly taken 
advantage of because of their lack of business acumen and we are satisfied that 
all of the tribes are not prepared to cope with such a responsibility at this time. 
Further, we do not believe that this authority is necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of the act. We feel that aggressive sales activity along with the in- 
come tax benefits conferred by the act will result in industries locating on In- 
dian reservations. It is not going to be necessary for the tribes to sell or mort- 
gage all of their assets in order to pursuade them to establish new industries on 
the reservations. Such powers could conceivably result in very premature, con- 
fused, and ill-considered results. We therefore urge that the bill be modified to 
delete these powers. 

Neither do we feel that section 6(c) is necessary to the basic purposes of the 
act. It appears doubtful that the individual members of the tribes should be 
subjected to the corporate debts, even with their consent. Many of the mem- 
bers of our tribe are wholly incapable of giving well considered consent and there 
would seem to be no necessity for requiring the consent of individual members 
of the tribe. 

In section 6(g) the bill provides that the tribes may sue and be sued. The 
charter provisions of the tribes which are under the Wheeler-Howard Act have 
similar language but they also contain the additional language, “but the grant 
or exercise of such power to sue or be sued shall not be deemed a consent by the 
tribe or the United States to the levy of any judgment, lien, or attachment upon 
the property of the tribe or the United States other than property specifically 
pledged or assigned.” This language should certainly be added at the end of 
6(g) so that the tribes will enjoy the same immunities as cities have by the 
charter provisions and as the States and Federal Governments have in the 
absence of their consent to be sued. 

Congress has legislated many times in connection with law and order problems 
on the Indian reservations. This is a complete and separate subject in and of 
itself. Undoubtedly, the Justice Department would want to be heard on the pro- 
visions of section 10. On our reservation we have an excellent system of tribal 
courts. The tribal courts have jurisdiction only over Indians under Federal 
supervision and not over non-Indians. If industry were located on the reserva- 
tion the non-Indians would be subject to State and Federal courts and not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the tribal court. The Indian people on our reservation 
do not wish to take appeals to U.S. district court, since there is an appellate 
court within the tribal system. We feel that this is a matter for separate con- 
sideration and should not be involved in this legislation. 


CONCLUSION 


We appreciate the opportunity to submit our views in connection with H.R. 
8033 and we earnestly support its passage with the modifications as suggested 
herein. 

Respectfully submitted. 

VERNON JACKSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PINE Ringe, S. Dax., May 27, 1960. 
Hon. EF. Y. Berry. 


Dear Kota: As I understand the hearings on bill H.R. 7701 will be May 31 to 
June 2, 1960. 

I wish I could be there on these dates so that I can speak for this bill. We 
need employment. There are thousands of young girls and young boys just 
roaming the streets and all over the reservation, not a thing to do, just loafing, 
living off the old people. 


Thousands of manpower is going to waste. We need industry here. We have 
the water, the power, manpower and good roads. 
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I know if an industry comes here at Pine Ridge, it will give employment and 
aalaries to our boys and girls, an opportunity to lift themselves up in our 
community. 

I hope and pray this bill will pass. We need work, not handouts. 

Yours truly, 


BEN Curr, 


[No. 4-60] 


RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE Fort ToTTeN S1oux INpIAN 
RESERVATION 


Whereas there has been introduced in Congress of the United States, a bij 
H.R. 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, which pro- 
vides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian reser. 
vation areas in the United States ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are large 
pools of unemployment in almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico but in many foreign 
countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary to get 
industry interested in locating in those areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Fort Totten Sioux Indian Reservation exist in g 
substandard economy causing great hardship and little, if any, opportunity for 
members of the tribe; and 

Where industry on this reservation would mean employment for members of 
the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege of 
improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and economic 
standards ; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax incep- 
tive to industry, is the answer to our problems : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That Fort Totten Sioux Tribal Council endorses H.R. 7701 and re 
quests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2, and 
that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 

Dated this 25th day of May 1960. 

LEWIS GooDHOUSE, 
Chairman, Tribal Council, Fort Totten Siour Reservation. 
LILLIE BELGARDE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fort Totten Sioux Reservation, 


FLorRIDA SEMINOLE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Tallahassee, May 16, 1960. 
Hon. JAMES A. HALEY, 
Chairman, Indian Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Haley: Thank you for your letter of May 7 regarding 
our Indian problems. 

In the past few years there has been great improvement in the economic 
condition of our Seminole Indian people; however, this has been in the main, 
tribal. As the reservations are isolated, there is no industrial development 
to offer employment and none of the reservations offers much agricultural 
possibility. Therefore, the individual Indian has very few, if any, opportuni 
ties to improve his conditions, and Operation Bootstrap is a must if these 
people are ever to become self-supporting and fit into our white society. 

Our Indian people are, in the main, good people. They have continually 
asked us in Tallahassee to please help them to help themselves. With that 
kind of spirit, I feel sure that if opportunity is given them, they can and will 
in a very short time become citizens in the full sense and ones we can all be 
proud of. Without help industry cannot and will not locate in these reservation 
areas and without this opportunity for employment our Indians can never take 
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their proper place in our society. After working with and observing these 
people since 1954, I believe Operation Bootstrap to be the answer to this problem 
and earnestly solicit your cooperation and support in the passage of H.R. 7701. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


Max DENTON, Commissioner. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE PRAIRIE ISLAND INDIAN RESERVATION 


Be it resolved, That the Prairie Island Tribal Council endorses H.R. 7701 
and requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; and be 
it further 

ResoWwed, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2, 
1960, that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 


NoRMAN B, CAMPBELL, 
Chairman, Tribal Council, Prairie Island Reservation, Welch, Minn. 
Attest: 
HowarpD WELLS, Secretary, 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE WELLS, Treasurer, 
Council Members, Prairie Island Reservation. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy or THE Bay Mitts INDIAN RESERVATION 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States, a bill, 
H.R. 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, which pro- 
vides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
reservation areas in the United States; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are large 
pools of unemployment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico, but in many foreign 
countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary to get 
industry interested in locating in those areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Bay Mills Reservation exist in a substandard 
economy, causing great hardship and little if any opportunity for the members of 
the tribe; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members 
of the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege of 
improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and economic 
standards; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax incen- 
tive to industry, is the answer to our problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bay Mills General Tribal Council endorses H.R. 7701 and 
requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 and 
that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 

ArtTuur L. LEBLANC, 
Chairman, Tribal Council, Bay Mills Indian Reservation, Brimley, Mich. 
Attest : 


IRMA C. PARRISH, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bay Mills Indian Reservation. 


May 25, 1960. 

Hon. E. J. Berry, 

Congressman, Second District, South Dakota, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I was very pleased to hear from you in regard to bill 
H.R. 7701, termed “Operation Bootstrap, Reservation Style.” I wholeheartedly 
agree with you in your convictions in regard to the feasibility and the prac- 
ticality of this bill. 
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I have long believed that the solution to the Indian’s many problems shouig 
like charity, begin at home. In the past the many failures made by the Federal 
Government in regard to raising the social and economic status of the Indian 
can be attributed to the fact that the solution to an Indian’s problem wag 
thought to lie in the white man’s world. If assimilation of the Indian into the 
white man’s culture is necessary, and I believe it is, it should first be brought 
about by acculteration. Bill H.R. 7701 would do just that. 

Hoping and praying that your bill will be wholeheartedly supported by all of 
our many farsighted, ingenious, and enlightened Representatives, I remain, 

Yours hopefully, 
JOHN A. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Lac Courte Oreilles Band of Chippewa Indians. 


‘ 


P.S. Such a tax reduction would be a terrific inducement to industry, My 
only suggestion is that the bill if passed be retroactive to January 1960. This 
would greatly benefit the industry which we hope to have on our reservation very 
soon as well as take care of any future industries. : 


[True copy] 


NortH CHEYENNE TRIBE, NORTHERN CHEYENNE RESERVATION, MONT., A FEDERAL 
CHARTERED INDIAN CORPORATION 


RESOLUTION No. 52 (60) 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States a 
bill, H.R. 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, which 
provides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
reservation areas in the United States; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are 
large pools of unemployment on almost every reservation; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico but in many for- 
eign countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary 
to get industry interested in locating in those areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation exist in a 
substandard economy, causing great hardship and little, if any, opportunity for 
the members of the tribe ; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members 
of the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege of 
improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and economic 
standards; and 

Whereas we, the Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council, believe that H.R. 7701 or 
Similar legislation offering a tax incentive to industry is the answer to our 
problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council endorses H.R. 7701 and 
requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2, 
1960, and that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, as secretary of the Tribal Council of the Northern Cheyenne 
hereby certify that the tribal council is composed of 22 members, of whom 20 
were present, constituting a quorum, at a regular continued session held this 
17th day of May 1960, that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted at such 
meeting by the affirmative vote of 19 members present at time of voting, and 
that said resolution has not been rescinded or amended in any way. 

JOHN WOODEN LEGS, 
President, Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council. 

Attest : 

GEORGE HIWALKER, Jr., 
Secretary, Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council. 
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Fort BELKNAP COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
Harlem, Mont., May 25, 1960. 
Hon. James A. HALEY, 
Chairman, Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear REPRESENTATIVE HALEY: The people on the Fort Belknap Reservation 
are located in an area where very little employment is available. ‘This employ- 
ment is mostly from farms and ranches located 30 to 50 miles from their homes. 
A number of Indians work at the Glasgow Airbase, which is over 100 miles 
from their homes. This and farm or ranchwork is seasonal and therefore cre- 
ates a hardship of moving back and forth. Many Indians have no means of 
transportation; they then lose interest to go out and work. 

Many young people here on Fort Belknap do not own any land and, by not 
being able to go out and work, eventually are put on welfare rolls. There are 
also many who do own land that is only good for grazing. Their grazing income 
is definitely not sufficient enough to support them 2 months. 

There is, at the present time, over 125,000 acres of community-owned land. 
Any industry could locate on any acre of this land and still function as an 
industry. Any amount of this land will be at their disposal. If an industry 
could be located here on Fort Belknap, the community council would charge a 
very reasonable rent in order to gain such an asset. 

It would put many Indians in a position to organize motor pools, thereby 
solving the transportation problem. The welfare problem would be decreased 
to a great extent; many of the younger people who are on welfare rolls through 
the winter months will be in a better position to work due to its close location. 

We, on behalf of the people of the Fort Belknap Reservation, urge your whole- 
hearted support on this bill, H.R. 7701, so that sometime in the very near future 
this reservation may be fortunate enough to gain such a great asset for the 
benefit of its people. 

Yours truly, 
By: J. Matr Betz, Chairman. 
By: JAMES HAwLey, Secretary-Treasurer. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DIVISION OF INDIAN EDUCATION, 
Pierre, May 24, 1960. 
Congressman E, Y. Berry, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Berry: I would like to urge the passage of legislation as 
outlined in your “Operation Bootstrap” bill. 

The opportunity for employment within or adjacent to Indian reservations will 
do a great deal to alleviate the economic problem facing Indian-non-Indian 
communities in South Dakota and other areas. In alleviating the economic 
problem in Indian areas much would be done to alleviate the overall problems 
of Indians. 

Relocation serves as a source for those who are interested in leaving the 
reservation ; educational serves to help those interested in entering professional 
and semiprofessional fields; Public Law 959 helps those interested in vocational 
fields, and welfare assistance is left to those who still exercise freedom of choice 
to remain in their home areas. 

Industry would be another “point of attack” on the Indian problem to help 
those Indian people who want to live on the land of their forefathers and the 
land of their birthright. Not all Indians will relocate—many will remain on 
the reservation. To help the Indian who prefers to live on a reservation gain 
dignity and security, he must have the opportunity for employment. 

“Operation Bootstrap” can do much in helping along these lines particularly 
with the tax inducement phase of the bill. This alone would do much to help 
industry decide to locate on Indian reservations. 

Our people need the freedom of opportunity to work in their home area if 
possible. 

I might remind you that the organization of which I am chairman, the Gov- 
ernors Interstate Indian Council, passed the enclosed resolution. It does not 
specifically endorse your bill but generally urges this type of legislation. 
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Personally, I feel that Indians will continue to be a problem as long ag there 
are those who prefer to live on the reservation. This, of course, is their prerogg. 
tive. They will continue to create a continuing problem unless their economic 
level is raised. Once this “core group of Indians” become self-sufficient we wi} 
no longer become concerned about the integration into the common life of 
America. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN ARTICHOKER, Jr., 
Director, Indian Education, 


CANNONBALL, N. DAK., May 27, 1960. 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 


Reference is made to bill H.R. 7701 introduced by you in the Congress of the 
United States. This bill has been discussed by the tribal council and our indys. 
trial development committee with great interest and a unanimous endorsement. 
You know as well as we that lack of employment on the Standing Rock Reserva. 
tion is the basic reason why we find our Indian people in their present deplorable 
social and economic condition. At the present time we have approximately 309 
employable individuals who are willing to work if work was available to them, 
It is the request of my people on the Standing Rock Reservation that a copy of 
this wire be submitted to the House Indian Affairs Subcommittee hearings on 
H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 and that it be made a part of record in such 
hearings. 

CLAYTON BROWNOTTER, 
Chairman, Standing Rock Sioug Tribe. 


RESOLUTION No. 60—-79—LOWER BRULE Sroux TrIBAL CouNcIL 


ENDORSEMENT OF H.R. 7701, OPERATION BOOTSTRAP FOR THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States a bill, 
H.R. 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, which 
provides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
reservation areas in the United States; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to look 
to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are large 
pools of unemployment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico but in many for- 
eign countries, that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary 
to get industry interested in locating in those areas: and 

Whereas the people of the Lower Brule Indian Reservation exist in a sub- 
standard economy, causing great hardship and little if any opportunity for the 
members of the tribe; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members of 
the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege of 
improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and economic 
standards; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax in- 
centive to industry is the answer to our problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Lower Brule Sioux Tribal Council endorses H.R. 7701 and 
requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2, 1960, 
and that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 


CERTIFICATION 


The foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the Lower Brule Sioux Tribal 
Council in special session with quorum present on May 19, 1960, by a vote of 3 
for and none against pursuant to authority vested in it by article VI, section 
1(a), of the constitution of the tribe, ratified by the tribe on October 5, 1935, and 
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approved by the Secretary of the Interior on November 27, 1935, pursuant to 
section 16 of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). 
J. W. THOMPSON, 
Chairman, Lower Brule Sioux Tribal Council, Lower Brule Reservation, 8. Dak. 
Attest: 
JOYCE ESTES, 
Secretary, Lower Brule Sioux Tribal Council, Lower Brule Reservation, 
S. Dak. 


RESOLUTION OF THE TRIBAL OFFICERS OF MISSISSIPPI BAND OF CHOCTAW INDIANS, 
PHILADELPHIA, MIss. 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States, a bill, 
ELR. 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, which pro- 
vides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
reservation areas in the United States ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are large 
pools of unemployment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico, but in many foreign 
countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement necessary to get 
industry interested in locating in those areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Choctaw Indian Reservation exist in a substandard 
economy, causing great hardship and little if any opportunity for the members 
of the tribe; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members 
of the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege 
of improving Our own housing and living conditions, our own health and eco- 
nomic standards; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax incen- 
tive to industry, is the answer to our problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned officers of the tribal council endorses H.R. 
7701 and requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 and 
that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 


Approved : 
JOHN C. ALLEN, 
Vice Chairman, Tribal Council. 
EMMETT YORK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Tribal Council. 
Attest : 


PHILLIP MARTIN, 
Chairman, Tribal Council. 
Dated May 17, 1960. 


Joint RESOLUTION, SHOSHONE & ARAPAHOE TRIBES, WIND RIVER INDIAN AGENCY, 
Fort WASHAKIE, Wyo. 


RESOLUTION 843 


Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States, a bill 
H.R, 7701, introduced by Congressman E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, which 
provides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
reservation areas in the United States; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are 
large pools of unemployment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated not only in Puerto Rico, but in many 
foreign countries that tax incentives have proven to be the inducement neces- 
sary to get industry interested in locating in those areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Wind River Indian Reservation exist in a sub- 
standard economy, causing great hardship and little if any opportunity for the 
members of the tribe; and 
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Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members og 
the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the Privilege of 
improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and economic 
standards ; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax jp. 
centive to industry, is the answer to our problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Joint Shoshone and Arapahoe Business Council endorses 
H.R. 7701 and requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States: 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 
and that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 

We, the undersigned, as chairmen of the Joint Business Council of the 
Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes, hereby certify that the joint business counej 
is composed of 12 members, 6 members of the Shoshone Tribe and 6 members 
of the Arapahoe Tribe of whom 6 members of the Shoshone Tribe and 5 mem. 
bers of the Arapahoe Tribe constituting a quorum, were present at a meeting 
duly and regularly called, noticed, convened, and held this 25th day of May 
1960; that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the affirmative vote 
of 10 members and the opposing vote of 0 member and 0 member not voting: 
chairman not voting and that the resolution has not been rescinded or amended 
in anyway. 

Mavup L. CLammont, 
Chairman, Shoshone Business Council, 
JESSE MILLER, 
Acting Chairman, Arapahoe Business Council, 

Attest : 

LORAINE M. FAULKNER, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy oF THE TULALIP TRIBES (AN INpDIAN 
CHARTERED CORPORATION ) 


Whereas this corporation is an Indian chartered corporation as defined by 
the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934, as amended ; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the Congress of the United States, a 
bill, H.R. 7701, introduced by Congressman EK. Y,. Berry, of South Dakota, which 
provides a tax incentive inducement for industry which will locate on Indian 
reservation areas in the United States; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that industries have not been inclined to 
look to Indian reservation areas for plant expansion even though there are 
large pools of unemployment on almost every reservation ; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated and shown to be fact, that tax incentives 
have proven to be the inducement necessary to encourage industry in locating in 
certain areas; and 

Whereas the people of the Tulalip Indian Reservation in the State of Wash- 
ington exist in a substandard economy, causing great hardship and little if any 
opportunity for the members of the tribe; and 

Whereas industry on this reservation would mean employment for members 
of the tribe and employment means income and opportunity and the privilege 
of improving our own housing and living conditions, our own health and eco 
nomic standards; and 

Whereas we believe that H.R. 7701 or similar legislation offering a tax incen- 
tive to industry, is the answer to our problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Tulalip Tribes endorses H.R. 
7701 and requests immediate passage by the Congress of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the House Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee holding hearings on H.R. 7701 on May 31 and June 2 and 
that it be made a part of the record in such hearings. 

Dated this —— day of May 1960. 

Grorce S. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
MARYSVILLE, WASH. 
Attest: CHARLES SHELDON, Secretary. 


(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to the consideration of other 
business. ) 
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